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Advil 
RELIEF IN ACTION 


HOW CAN ONE MAN AND HIS BOAT HELP 
FIGHT CANCER? 





Inspired by his mother’s fight with skin cancer, Paul Ridley founded 
Row For Hope to help support cancer research and treatment. But he 
didn’t stop there; he got in his boat and rowed for 87 days across the 
Atlantic Ocean. Advil® Relief in Action proudly supports volunteers, like 
Paul, who don’t let pain get in the way of making a difference. 


JOIN THE ADVIL’ RELIEF IN ACTION CAMPAIGN #ReliefinAction 
Find more stories at Advil.com. Share your story by using the hashtag 
#RELIEFINACTION on Twitter or Instagram. 
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PAUL RIDLEY 


During his journey across 
the Atlantic, Paul battled 
30-foot swells and painful 
salt.sores, and he even had 
a near miss with a tanker. 
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For a woman to successfully conceive, a man will have to produce at least 
18 million sperm cells like this one. Photograph by Burazin/Getty Images 
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[J] Office 365 


YOUR COMPLETE OFFICE IN THE CLOUD. 


170,000 heads are better than one, That's why 
Johnson Controls is on Office 365. It enables 
them to easily bring together the best employees 
for each project across 150 countries with 
cloud-based email, Lync and SharePoint. By 
collaborating on Office 365, Johnson Controls 
can continue to deliver sustainable innovations, 
completely on time 


FIND OUT WHO ELSE IS ON AT NOWONOFFICE365.COM 





The Fight to 
Save Chicago 


MAYORS ARE ON THE FRONT 
lines of politics, where pol 
icy meets potholes. That's 
onereasonmayorstendnot | TIME 
to be ideological—is there a Gellysturg 
Democratic or a Republican arty 
way to remove garbage? And there's an- 
other reason pragmatic mayors are likely 
to be criticized from everywhere on the 
political spectrum: if you make decisions 






based on what works, you're sure to alien THE BLOODIEST 
. x SPORES ; BATTLE 
ate someone whose position is based on / 
special interests. I don’t know whether |  Tomarkthe 150th 
everything Mayor Rahm Emanuel is peal 
TSP BE of the Battle of 
doing in Chicago makes sense, but I do Gettysburg on | 
know he doesn’t mind making enemies, July 1-3, Time | 
which isa healthy sign for a mayor. ie 
44° © . . . Lretiyspurg, a 
Editor-at-large David Von Drehle has tee: nities 
observed Emanuel both in Washington, decisive event 
where Rahm served under Presidents in edb War. | 
1 a i caret Featuring a 
Clinton and Obama, and in Chicago. Aska\ladancnnint 
Emanuel brought a little of Chicago to of the fighting 
Washington—that’s the bare-knuckled = ber he s 
eam : " ‘ 2 % $., istorians Je 4 
style and he has brought some of his Shaaehanas st : 
Washington policymaking expertise McPherson and : 
to his hometown. But one difference, Drew Gilpin Faust : 
according to Emanuel, is that while Presi eee & 
dents talk about what they want to do, Drehle, the book 3 
“I’m doing it.” isarich visual 3 
Our cover story was edited by senior panorama of the z 
4 three-day conflict. \" 


editor Ben Goldberger, who spent nine igncatlahin ° 


. “Le . v4 el 
years in Chicago as a reporter and editor. at time.com LIFE With Marilyn 


He lived near Emanuel’s neighborhood, gettysburgbook - 3 
the North Side, while regularly covering Si he Happy birthday, Ms. Mon roe g 
the murders and funerals taking place 3 


just a few miles away—but in every other In 1953, photographer Alfred Eisenstaedt visited 24-year-old 


EP aT; ‘hin Marilyn Monroe to take portraits of the rising starlet at her |= 
sense a world away. “I came to see ( ‘hic ago Hollywood home. Eisie’s work—he captured the iconic image of 

as a place of contrasts,” he says, “imposing a sailor and a nurse kissing on V-J day—was better known at the 
buildings and accommodating neighbor time than Monroe's. To honor her birthday on June 1, we revisit 
hoods, a place of vast wealth and crushing their intimate shoot. Find the gallery at LIFE.com. 
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poverty.” Chicago is in many ways the 
great American city, and how its people = , 
fix their problems and teach their chil 

dren will be a model for cities everywhere 


2013: A SPACE ODDITY . 
that face many of the same challenges. : 


In appreciation of the first-ever 

music video from space—Canadian 
astronaut Chris Hadfield’s surprisingly 
well-received cover of David Bowie's 
“Space Oddity,” performed at the | 
International Space Station— 
TIME.com launched on May 31 a } 
Spoti*y playlist illustrated by the best 

new photographs from the cosmos. 

Go to time.com/spaceoddity. 
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OUR WAY OF LOVING YOU BACK. 


Join our loyalty program, My Starbucks Rewards” and see how rewarding a friendship can be. 


With every bite or sip, you'll earn your way to all kinds of delicious perks, like free drinks and food. 
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ALTHOUGH ANGELINA JOLIE MADE 
| 
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n for her 


health and her family, she should 
not be regarded as an icon for pre- 
ventive, radical surgeries [“The 
Angelina Effect,” May 27]. The true 
pioneers were the women who opt- 
ed for such mastectomies decades 
ago, when insurance companies 
routinely refused coverage for the 
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struction and the operation was far 
less advanced. I know such women 
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PEOPLE OF MOORE, - heroines in the battle for lives free 
OKLA.. THAT WAS THE ¢ from fear of breast cancer. a 
Magadan BETWEEN David Archibald-Seiffer, 
LIFE AND DEATH BOISE, IDAHO 


BY DAVID VON OREMLE AND JEFFREY KLUCER 
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16 Minutes: | the most engrossing story I have 


| readin decades. His follc 


w-up piece 
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OUR JUNE 3 COVER STORY ON THE responses from readers who felt it was leasing the data file on nationwide 
Moore, Okla., tornado made reader too graphic. “The thought of even one | hospital chargemaster fees tells me 
Larry Kimmel proud of those who re sensitive child seeing that photo is | there is hope that responsible jour 
acted to the disaster with “compassion —_ disturbing,” wrote Susan Richardson- | nalismcan make a difference in 

and love.” Business Insider’s Pamela Kaumans. Our coverage continued on | our government [May 20]. Thank 
Engel called the story, written by line with stunning satellite photos of | you for helping keep effective 
David Von Drehle and Jeffrey Kluger, Moore before and after the tornado hit | journalism alive. 

a “poignant tribute” to the residents anda firsthand account by columnist Neil Johnson, SHREVEPORT, LA. | 


of the devastated town. One image, of Joe Klein of a Memorial Day trip with 
horses killed while stabled attwo barns _ the veterans’ group Team Rubicon to 


during the twister, provoked strong help clean up the town. SETTING THE 
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Terrorists” [May 20], we misidentified 


Vintage Obama Goes Viral 


TIME’s photos of a 17-year-old Barack Obama posing with 
friends before his senior prom sparked enthusiastic chatter 
on late-night TV, morning talk shows and social media. 
“Most of us have cringeworthy photos from our big night,” 
said Tamron Hall on the Today show. “Now we have proof 
that even the Commander in Chief donned the white jacket.” 


| Baader, The photo is of Jan-Ca 
Red Army Faction. 
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we referred to Sir Gallahad as 
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the subject of a photograph as the West 
German left-wing militant Andreas 
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Precisely in tune 


with every touch. 


TOUCH,O TECHNOLOGY. THE FIRST OF ITS KIND. 


Experience the precise control of Delta Touch,O Technology. Simply tap anywhere 
on the spout or handle of the faucet to start and stop the flow of water. To see the range 
of Touch,O faucets for your kitchen and bathroom, visit deltafaucet.com/touch 


see what Delta can do 
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WHEN’S A GOOD TIME 


TO DISCOVER 
EQUITY INVESTING? 


NEW YORK LONDON FRANKFURT HONG KONG TOKYO 


TIME TO TAKE STOCK’ 


Global investing offers a world of opportunity and the potential benefits of diversification. 
Yet, many investors may be missing out due to concerns about equity markets. 

We believe those investors should take stock of their current situation and the factors 
that drive investment decisions — perhaps it's time to consider a prudent allocation 
to domestic and global equity funds designed for the long term. It starts by taking time 
to speak with a financial advisor. 


Contact your advisor today or download our Time to Take Stock brochure at 
franklintempleton.com/takestock. 





Franklin Templeton offers over 45 equity funds covering a range of geographies and styles. 


MUTUAL GLOBAL DISCOVERY FUND 
Overall Morningstar Rating™ 4/30/2013—Class A’ 
Out of 742 U.S.-domiciled World Stock Funds 


KKK FRANKLIN TEMPLETON 


Momingstar Ratings measure risk-adjusted returns, The Overall Morningstar Rating” for a fund 
is derived from a weighted average of the performance figures associated with its 3-, 5- and INVESTMENTS 
10-year (if applicable) rating metrics. Past performance does not guarantee future results. 











< GAIN FROM OUR PERSPECTIVE® > 





You should carefully consider a fund's investment goals, risks, charges and expenses before investing. You'll find this and other information in the fund's 
summary prospectus and/or prospectus, which you can obtain from your financial advisor. Please read a prospectus carefully before investing. 


All investments involve risks, including possible loss of principal. Stock prices fluctuate, sometimes rapidly and dramatically, due to factors affecting 
individual companies, particular industries or sectors, or general market conditions. Value securities may not increase in price as anticipated, or may decline 
further in value. Investments in foreign securities involve certain risks including currency fluctuations, and economic and political uncertainties. 

1, Source: Morningstar® 4/30/2013. For each fund with at least a 3-year history, Morningstar® calculates a risk-adjusted return measure that accounts for variation in a fund's monthly 
performance (including the effects of all sales charges), placing more emphasis on downward variations and rewarding consistent performance. The top 10% of funds in each category 
receive a Morningstar Rating™ of 5 stars, the next 22.5% receive 4 stars, the next 35% receive 3 stars, the next 22.5% receive 2 stars and the bottom 10% receive 1 star. (Each share 
class is counted as a fraction of one fund and rated separately.) The Fund was rated against 742, 586, and 294 funds and received Morningstar Ratings of 3, 4, and 5 stars for the 
3-, 5- and 10-year periods, respectively. Morningstar Rating™ is for Class A shares only; other share classes may have different performance characteristics. ©2013 Morningstar, Inc. 
All rights reserved. The information contained herein is proprietary to Morningstar and/or its content providers; may not be copied or distributed; and is not warranted to be accurate, 
complete or timely. Neither Morningstar nor its content providers are responsible for any damages or losses arising from any use of this information. 


Franklin Templeton Distributors, Inc., One Franklin Parkway, San Mateo, CA 94403 ©2013 Franklin Templeton Investments. All rights reserved. 
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Rise in year-over- 
year housing prices 
elp to have change on 20 US. cis, the 
biggest jump since 
> | Tea April 2006; prices 
t e groun ssiismee peaked that year 
e 
coffee; sales are 
rising steadily 
SALEM IDRIS, 
leader of the Supreme y N ‘ 
rem leaie ean ilof IT DEFINITELY 
the Free Syrian Army, __ GOOD WEEK CHANGES 
\ after a secret meeting BAD WEEK EVERYTHING.’ 
with Arizona Senator 
AS ws John McCain, who 
sneaked into Syria on 
Memorial Day 
Teakettles 





‘RECREATIONAL MARIJUANA IS 
REALLY A COMPLETELY NEW ENTITY.’ 


JOHN HICKENLOOPER, governor of Colorado, 
who signed laws governing how legal marijuana 
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Weight, in pounds 
(20,400 kg), of a 
43-ft.-long (13 m) 
model Star Wars 
X-wing star- 
fighter made of 
5.3 million Legos 
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AJ.C, Penney ad for 
a designer teakettle 
islikenedtoa 
silhouette of Hitler 
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MARY ELIZABETH 
HORTON, a 12 year-old 
contestant in the 
86th National Spelling 
Bee, on the addition 
to the competition 
ofa 45-minute 


will be grown, sold and taxed in the state vocabulary test 


‘We need victims Ld 


— to know that 
justice is possible. #7 


KIRSTEN GILLIBRAND, New York Senator, 
on changing the law relating to sexual 
misconduct in the military, after a series of 
incidents, the latest occurring at West Point 





$671,400 


Auction price for an 
Apple-1, the original 
machine designed 
by Steve Wozniak and 
Steve Jobs in 1976 





‘It has been with deep disappointment that we have experienced 
your spectacularly uncivil behavior the past few weeks.’ 


CARMEN REINHART AND KENNETH ROGOFF, Harvard economists, accusing Princeton economist and New YorR Times 
columnist Paul Krugman of attacking them personally during a debate about their influential but flawed work on austerity 


Sources: Daily Beast; APO): NBC; CarmenReinhart.com 
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Memory Board 
A woman in Moore, Okia., visits 
a memorial on May 25 at the site 
of an elementary school destroyed 
by the tornado that killed seven children 
and 17 others on May 20 


Photograph by Jewel Samad— 
AFP/Getty Images 
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After a Horrific 
Crime, England 
Searches for Calm 


BY CATHERINE MAYER 


Violence and fear travel swiftly. 
Just after 2 p.m. on May 22 in 
Woolwich, in southeast London, 

a 25-year-old soldier, Drummer 
Lee Rigby, was leaving the local 
barracks when he was rammed by 
acar and then hacked to death in 
front of horrified onlookers. One of 
his alleged killers, later identified 
as Michael Adebolajo, linked the 
attack to the British military pres- 
ence in Muslim countries. 

That same day, an incendiary de- 
vice was lobbed into a small mosque 
in Braintree, a market town in Essex, 
while in Woolwich the xenophobic 
English Defense League staged a 
demonstration against Islam, the 
first of several across the country. In 
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the week after Rigby’s murder, the 
Tell MAMA hotline, which tracks 
anti-Muslim attacks, logged almost 
200 acts of aggression, including 

10 mosque attacks. Meanwhile, 
details emerged about Adebolajo. 
Anjem Choudary, the former leader 
of al-Muhajiroun—a banned group 
linked to a significant number of 
British terrorist plots, including the 
7/7 bombing in London, an attack 
that took 56 lives—claimed an as- 
sociation with him. 

Authorities are still investigating 
how the murder was planned and 
inspired, and how danger signals 
were missed. The government is 
also considering fresh legislation 
to restrict the activities of so-called 
hate preachers. A more potent anti- 
dote has sprouted where Rigby died: 
a makeshift memorial of flowers 
and messages symbolizing a quiet 
determination to not let extremism 
win the argument. 


Far-right pro 
testers march in 
central London 
on May 27, 
days after 
Rigby’s murder 
in Woolwich 
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t clearly shows that 
he does not have 
what It takes 

to run the city.” 


BERNARDO BOTKAY, writer and singer, who was punched in the face 
by Rio de Janeiro Mayor Eduardo Paes on May 26 after he cursed 
out the mayor while arguing about Rio's gentrification 
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WHAT'S THE 
WORLD'S 
MOST 
POPULAR 
COUNTRY? 


A BBC poll 
surveyed more 
than 26,000 
people around 
the world to 
rate their 
perception of 
16 countries 
and the E.U. 
Here's the 
ranking for 
nations viewed 
as “mainly 
positive.” 


ss] 


Germany 


U.S. 


South Africa 
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Four Essential 

Facts About 
Stockholm’s Spasm 
Of Rioting 

After a week of youth unrest 
following the police killing of an 
elderly immigrant on May 109, the 
effectiveness of Sweden’s vaunted 


social model came into question. 
Here’s what’s behind the chaos. 


1. IMMIGRATION 

Sweden’s far right says the coun- 
try’s borders are irresponsibly 
open; about 14% of its nearly 

10 million people are immigrants 
or asylum seekers 


2. SKEWED INTEGRATION 

Despite its seemingly welcom- 
ing culture, youths born in 
Sweden whose parents are 
immigrants—a large portion of 
the recent rioters—complain of 
job discrimination 


3. FAR-RIGHT RISE 

The anti-immigration Sweden 
Democrats jolted the Establish- 
ment by winning seats in Parlia- 
ment in 2010; they’re steadily 
gaining popularity as much 

of Europe panics over Muslim 
migrants 


4. RAMPANT UNEMPLOYMENT 
The jobless rate of about 8% dou- 
bles in immigrant enclaves and 
quadruples for those under 25; 
frustrations have deepened over 
reports of racial profiling and 
abusive treatment by police 





By Andrew Katz 





No Taste for Danger 


AFC NI i Police officers take position near a clash between security forces and the Taliban in Kabul on May 24 
during an hours- long attack on the residential compound of a U.N.-affiliated agency. At least four people were killed. 
As next year's U.S. troop withdrawal approaches, authorities are aiming to squash the insurgency, which is stepping 


up its efforts to reclaim power. Photograph by Massoud Hossaini— 
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Estimated age of the 
world's oldest complete 
Torah scroll, housed in 
a Bologna university 
library; new authentica- 
tion tests found It pre- 
dates the 17th century, 
contrary to what was 
previously thought 
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Why Syria Is Spiraling 
Now in its third year, Syria's increasingly brutal civil war grinds on, exacerbating 
tensions across the Middle East. Here are four reasons the crisis is deepening 
(and how it'll get worse). 


European arms 


Britain and France 
prevented the E.U. 
from extending its 
embargo on arming 
Syria's rebels, 
allowing member 
states to supply 
vetted factions with 
better firepower 


Displeased with the 
E.U. but jockeying 
for leverage at 
an upcoming 
peace conference, 
Moscow reaffirmed 
its intent to sell 
antiaircraft missiles 
to Syria’s regime 





AFP/Getty Images 


Troubled 
neighborhood 


Lebanon's Sheik 
Hassan Nasrallah, 
leader of Iran- 
backed Hizballah, 
confirmed he sent 
fighters to aid 
Syrian leader 
Bashar Assad, 
raising the risk of 
attack from Israel 


, = 
ot 
Opposition in 
disarray 


The Syrian National 
Coalition, heavily 


influenced by Qatar, 


has thin on-the- 
ground control as 


jihadist outliers gain 


traction over their 
moderate 
counterparts 
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Obama to Military: Clean Up Your Act 


Newly minted U.S. military officers don't 
like hearing they're joining an outfit that’s 
just failed to complete a vital mission. 
But that was the clear message at 
service-academy graduations over 
Memorial Day weekend. “Those who 
commit sexual assault are not only 
committing a crime,” President Obama 
told the 1,047 graduates (including 206 
women) in Annapolis. “They threaten the 
trust and discipline that makes our 
military strong.” Defense Secretary 
Chuck Hagel told the Army's 1,007 
newest second lieutenants (137 of them 
women) at their West Point graduation to 
combat the “scourge” of sexual assault. 

Obama and Hagel can assume Con- 
gress has their backs. Lawmakers from 
both parties are tired of hearing decades 
of pledges by the Pentagon to take a 


harder line on sexual assault in the ranks, 
only to see nothing change. Now the sheer 
presence of 20 women in the U.S. Senate 
could change the rules. Democratic 
Senator Kirsten Gillibrand of New York is 
pushing to prosecute major crimes, 
including sexual assault, outside the 
cherished chain of command. Military 
prosecutors, not sometimes chummy 
commanders, would assume control of 
such investigations instead. “I think we 
will be successful,” she tells TIME, 
“because | think there is a shift happening 
nationwide.” —MARK THOMPSON 


ANNAPOLIS 
Obama speaks 





to new officers 


about trust and 


Brave, Clean, Reverent ... and Split 





The long- 
awaited vote 
that finally al- 
lowed gay youth 
into the Boy 
Scouts of Amer- 
ica (BSA) deep- 
ly divided the 
group's religious chartering 
organizations. The largest 
sponsor, the Church of 





14 


Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, favored inclusion, 
while the Southern Baptist 
Convention and the Assem- 
blies of God did not. (The 
National Catholic Committee 
on Scouting says it will study 
the decision.) 

Opponents of the change 
will meet privately in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in June to consider 


creating a new gay-free 
scouting organization; a 
30,000-member evangelical 
church in that city dropped its 
Scout program after the con- 
troversy. Still, a BSA spokes- 
man says, “by focusing on 
the goals that unite us, we 
can continue to accomplish 
incredible things for young 
people.” —ELIZABETH DIAS 





A Student-Loan Fix? 
Not yet. Math still 
eludes lawmakers 


ON JULY I, 7 MILLION COLLEGE STUDENTS 
will see their federal-loan rates double un 
less Congress can muster a compromise. 
The good news is neither Democrats nor 
Republicans want the looming rate hike to 
happen. The bad news is they can’t agree 
on how to stave it off. 

House Republicans passed a bill in late 
May that would scrap the subsidized rate 
for federal Stafford loans of 3.4%—set to 
spike to 6.8%—and instead peg rates to the 
yield of 10-year Treasury notes. The move 
mirrors parts of a plan put forth by Presi 
dent Obama, whose 2014 budget proposed 
linking the interest rates of federal loans 
to market trends. 

But Obama wants to charge a lower 
rate than Republicans, fixed over the life 
of the loan. The House GOP plan would 
let rates vary according to market fluctua 
tions over each year of the repayment pe 
riod. The White House has vowed to veto 
the House bill in its current form, and 
Senate majority leader Harry Reid pro 
nounced it “worse than doing nothing at 
all,” because it would compound the debt 
crisis already crippling students, who en 
tera shaky job market owing an average 
of more than $26,000. 

The overlap of the Republicans’ solu 
tion and the President’s preference means 
a long-term compromise is possible, But 
history suggests they would settle for a 
short-term fix. A year ago, when the subsi 
dies were poised to expire, the two parties 
capped a nasty spat with a stopgap exten- 
sion. The current standoff, coming amid 
similar tensions, will likely produce a 
similar result. —ALEX ALTMAN 
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LET'S GROW 
OLD TOGETHER. 







WE VALUE YOUR LOYALTY NO MATTER HOW 
LONG YOU’VE BEEN A CUSTOMER. Becoming a 
customer means you're automatically enrolled 
in our free loyalty program. By sticking with 
us, you'll continue earning bigger discounts 
and great benefits, like accident forgiveness. 


Rewarding loyalty. Now that's Progressive. 


 4-800-PROGRESSIVE Ps PROGRESSIVE.COM 4 PROGRESSIVE 
: j Pace ee 


d Progressive Casualty Ins. Co. and affiliates. Auto insurance prices and products are different 

when purchased directly from Progressive or through independent agents/brokers, Not 
t available in all states and situations. Loyalty benefits may change and cumulative benefits 
| are limited. 11000067.T (05/13) 
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On Gun 
Control, a 
Party at War 
With Itself 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


THOUGH ELECTION DAY IS 
still 17 months away, Arkan- 
sas Democratic Senator Mark 
Pryor is already angry at his 


| opponent. “Disgusting,” he 


said in a statement released on 
May 24, when a group funded 
by New York City Mayor 
Michael Bloomberg bought 
$350,000 in Arkansas televi- 
sion time for an ad designed to 
deprive Pryor of votes among 
his state’s heavily Democratic 
black community. 

Pryor isn’t alone. Senate 
Democrats from West Virgin- 
ia’s Joe Manchin to majority 


| leader Harry Reid of Nevada 


have been trying to warn 
Bloomberg off his strategy of 
running ads that attack vul- 
nerable Democrats for casting 
less-than-liberal votes on gun 
control. And it’s not because 
they disagree with what 


| Bloomberg is after: anew law 





to require background checks 
for guns bought online or at 


| gun shows. Rather, they think 


keeping the Senate in Demo- 


| cratic hands in 2014 is more 


important than any single 

Senator's vote on firearms. 
As things stand, Demo- 

crats will lose control of the 


Senate if they lose six or more | astate that President Obama 
seats next year. That’s looking | lost by 24 points, has no room 








| vote for gun control. Pryor, a 





more likely with each passing 
month. According to early 
handicapping, there are 13 
Democratic Senators at risk, 
while only two Republican 
seats are in jeopardy. And 
most of the Democratic seats 
in play—in such red states 
as South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia and Arkansas—hang 
from thinner threads than 
the GOP seats in Georgia and 
Kentucky. 

Bloomberg's consultants, 
operating through a group 
called Mayors Against Il- 
legal Guns, know all this, of 
course, but they don’t care. 
They want to puta price on 
voting against gun control, 
just as the National Rifle As- 
sociation punishes those who 





Democrat up for re-electionin | 


THE U.S. 
SENATE NOW 


for error. Arkansas has been 
trending rightward for years; 
voters there delivered all four 
congressional seats to the GOP 
in 2012 for the first time since 


| Reconstruction. “It is hard 


for me to imagine a combina- 
tion of constituencies,” said 
Bloomberg point man Mark 
Glaze, “that would get Mark 
Pryor over the finish line if 
he doesn’t perform exception- 
ally well” among African 


| Americans, 


Obama's political arm, 
Organizing for Action (OFA), 
is marching to a similar 
rhythm. In recent weeks, the 
group has held phone-bank 
campaigns in Alaska, Ar- 
kansas and North Dakota to 
inform residents of their Dem- 
ocratic Senators’ votes against 
more gun control. OFA vol- 


| unteers have also protested 
| outside the Bozeman, Mont., 


Four Senate Democrats Opposed Obama’s Gun-Control Push 





MARK PRYOR 
Attacked from left and right, the 
Arkansas Senator plans to run TV 
ads defending his record on guns 17 
months before the 2014 election 


HEIDI HEITKAMP 
She barely eked out a win in 
North Dakota last year and has 
called White House gun-control 
efforts “extreme” 
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MAX BAUCUS 
An old bull from Montana, 
Baucus says he won't run for re- 
election, but that hasn't changed 
his views on the issues 


THE U.S. 
SENATE IN 
2015? 





office of Democratic Senator 
Max Baucus, the former boss 
of OFA chairman Jim Mes- 
sina, even though Baucus has 
announced that he will not 


| run for re-election when his 





term expires in 2014. 
Pryor, who was first elected 


| in 2002, plans to counter the 


Bloomberg spots with his 


| own advertising campaign 
| beginning May 31, a move 


that is likely to deplete his 
campaign funds in an election 
year. He hopes to make the 
most of his precarious situa 
tion, alternating his outrage 
over the Bloomberg ads with 
dismissive comments about 
Gotham’s boss. “I’ve gotten 

a lot of questions about NYC 
Mayor gun ad,” Pryor wrote 
in a tweet in March. “My 
response? I don’t take gun ad 
vice from the Mayor of NYC. 
I listen to Arkansans.” 





MARK BEGICH 
With a tough re-election race ahead 
in 2014, he is likely to continue to 
vote as a bloc with Senator Lisa 
Murkowski, the Alaska Republican 
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Your body was made for better 


things than RA. 


Discover XELJANZ 


XELJANZ is a prescription medicine for adults with moderate to 
severe rheumatoid arthritis for whom methotrexate did not work well. 


XELJANZ is a small pill that, when taken twice daily, can reduce the joint pain 


felling of RA, even without methotrexate. Visit XELJANZ.com to learn more 


ASK YOUR RHEUMATOLOGIST IF XELJANZ.IS RIGHT FOR YOU 


What is XELJANZ? 


ANZ is aprescription medicine called a Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor 


XELJ 





X ANZ is used to treat adults with moderately to severely active 


rheumatoid arthritis in which methotrexate did not work well 
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IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION 


What is the most important information to know about XELJANZ? 
Serious infections. XELJANZ can lower the ability of your immune 


system to fight infections. Some people have serious infections 
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XELJANZ 


(tofacitinib citrate] 





U7, 
XELJANZ*Z CONSUMER BRIEF SUMMARY 
{tofecitiniboiwvate) —- XELUANZ (ZEL’ JANS’) (tofacitinib) 


Read the Medication Guide that comes with XELJANZ before you start taking it and 
each time you get a refill. There may be new information. This brief summary does 
not take the place of talking to your healthcare provider about your medical condition 
or treatment. 
What is the most important information | should know about XELJANZ? 
XELJANZ may cause serious side effects including: 
1. Serious infections. 
XELJANZ is a medicine that affects your immune system. XELJANZ can lower the ability 
of your immune system to fight infections. Some people have serious infections while 
taking XELJANZ, including tuberculosis (TB), and infections caused by bacteria, 
fungi, or viruses that can spread throughout the body. Some people have died from 
these infections. 
* Your healthcare provider should test you for TB before starting XELJANZ. 
¢ Your healthcare provider should monitor you closely for signs and symptoms of TB 
infection during treatment with XELJANZ. 

You should not start taking XELJANZ if you have any kind of infection unless your 
healthcare provider tells you it is okay. 
Before starting XELJANZ, tell your healthcare provider if you: 
* think you have an infection or have symptoms of an infection such as: 

~ fever, sweating, or chills - warm, red, or painful skin or sores 

- muscle aches on your body 


- cough - diarrhea or stomach pain 

- shortness of breath ~ burning when you urinate or 

~ blood in phlegm urinating more often than normal 
- weight loss - feeling very tired 


* are being treated for an infection 

* get a lot of infections or have infections that keep coming back 

* have diabetes, HIV, or a weak immune system. People with these conditions have 
a higher chance for infections. 

* have TB, or have been in close contact with someone with TB 

* live or have lived, or have traveled to certain parts of the country (such as the 
Ohio and iperossocey i River valleys and the Southwest) where there is an 
increased chance for getting certain kinds of fungal infections (histoplasmosis, 
coccidioidomycosis, or Petey tae These infections ay happen or become 
more severe if you use XELJANZ. Ask your healthcare provider if you do not know 
if you have lived in an area where these infections are common. 

* have or have had hepatitis B or C 

After starting XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider right away if you have any 

symptoms of an infection. XELJANZ can make you more likely to get infections or 

make worse any infection that you have. 

2. Cancer and immune system problems. 

XELJANZ may increase your risk of certain cancers by changing the way your 

immune system works. 

Lah a and other cancers can happen in patients taking XELJANZ. Tell your 
healthcare provider if you have ever had any type of cancer. 

* Some people who have taken XELJANZ with certain other medicines to prevent 
kidney transplant rejection have had a problem with certain white blood 
cells growing out of control (Epstein Barr Virus-associated post transplant 
lymphoproliferative disorder). 

3. Tears (perforation) in the stomach or intestines. 

* Tell your healthcare provider if you have had diverticulitis (inflammation in parts 
of the large intestine) or ulcers in your stomach or intestines. Some people takin 
XELJANZ get tears in their stomach or intestine, This ie most often in ai 0 
also take nonsteroidal anti-inflammatory drugs (NSAIDs), corticosteroids, 
or methotrexate. 

* Tell your healthcare provider right away if you have fever and stomach-area pain 
that does not go away, and a change in your bowel habits. 

4. Changes in certain laboratory test results. 

Your healthcare pies should do blood tests before you start receiving XELJANZ 

and while you take XELJANZ to check for the following side effects: 

* changes in counts. Lymphocytes are white blood cells that help the body 
fight off infections. 

* low neutrophil counts. Neutrophils are white blood cells that help the body fight 
off infections. 

* low red blood cell count. This may mean that you have anemia, which may make 
you feel weak and tired. 

Your healthcare provider should routinely check certain liver tests. 

You should not receive XELJANZ if your lymphocyte count, neutrophil count, or red 

blood cell count is too low or your liver tests are too high. 

Your healthcare provider may stop your XELJANZ treatment for a period of time if 

needed because of changes in these blood test results. 

You may also have changes in other laboratory tests, such as your blood cholesterol 

levels. Your healthcare provider should do blood tests to check your cholesterol 

levels 4 to 8 weeks after you start receiving XELJANZ, and as needed after that. 

Normal cholesterol levels are important to good heart health. 

See “What are the possible side effects of XELJANZ?” for more information about 

side effects. 

What is XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ is @ prescription medicine called a Janus kinase (JAK) inhibitor, XELJANZ 

is used to treat adults with moderately to severely active rheumatoid arthritis in 

which methotrexate did not work well. 


” Need help paying for your Pfizer medicines? 


Pfizer Helpful Answers” may be able to help, regardless of your insurance situation. 


Learn how at www.PHAHelps.com 


Itis not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in people with Hepatitis B or C. 
XELJANZ is not for people with severe liver problems. 
It is not known if XELJANZ is safe and effective in children. 


What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking XELJANZ? 

pinata not be right for you. Before taking XELJANZ, tell your healthcare 
you; 

* have an infection. See “What is the most important information | should know 
about XELJANZ?” 

* have liver problems 

* have kidney problems 

* have any stomach area (abdominal) pain or been diagnosed with diverticulitis or 
ulcers in your stomach or intestines 

* have had a reaction to tofacitinib or any of the ingredients in XELJANZ 

* have recently received or are scheduled to receive a vaccine. People who take 
XELJANZ should not receive live vaccines. People taking XELJANZ can receive 
non-live vaccines. 

* have any other medical conditions 

* plan to become pregnant or are pregnant. It is not known if XELJANZ will harm an 
unborn baby. 

Pregnancy Registry: Pfizer has a registry for pregnant women who take XELJANZ. 
The purpose of this registry is to check the health of the pregnant mother and her 
baby. If you are pregnant or become pregnant while taking XELJANZ, talk to your 
healthcare provider about how you can join this pregnancy registry or you may 
contact the registry at 1-877-311-8972 to enroll. 

* plan to breastfeed or are breastfeeding. You and your healthcare provider should 
decide if you will take XELJANZ or breastfeed. You should not do both. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines you take, including prescription 

and non-prescription medicines, vitamins, and herbal supplements. XELJANZ and 

other medicines may affect each other causing side effects. 

Especially tell your healthcare provider if you take: 

* any other medicines to treat your rheumatoid arthritis, You should not take 
tocilizumab (Actemra®), etanercept (Enbrel), adalimumab (Humira"), infliximab 
(Remicade®), rituximab (Rituxan®), abatacept (Orencia®), anakinra (Kineret®), 
certolizumab (Cimzia®), golimumab (Simponi*), azathioprine, cyclosporine, or other 
immunosuppressive drugs while you are taking XELJANZ. Taking XELJANZ with 
these medicines may increase your risk of infection. 

* medicines that affect the way certain liver enzymes work. Ask your healthcare 
provider if you are not sure if your medicine is one of these. 

Know the medicines you take, Keep a list of them to show your healthcare provider 

and pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

How should | take XELJANZ? 

* Take XELJANZ as your healthcare provider tells you to take it. 

* Take XELJANZ 2 times a day with or without food. 

* If you take too much XELJANZ, call your healthcare provider or go to the nearest 
hospital emergency room right away. 

What are possible side effects of XELJANZ? 

XELJANZ may cause serious side effects, including: 

* See “What is the most important information | should know about XELJANZ?” 

+ Hepatitis B or C activation infection in people who carry the virus in their blood. 
If you are a carrier of the hepatitis B or C virus (viruses that affect the liver), the 
virus may become active while you use XELJANZ. Your healthcare provider may 
do blood tests before you start treatment with XELJANZ and while you are using 
XELJANZ. Tell your healthcare provider if you have any of the following symptoms 
of a possible hepatitis B or C infection: 

~ feel very tired 

- skin or eyes look yellow 

- little or no appetite 

- vomiting 

- clay-colored bowel movements 
- fevers 

Common side effects of XELJANZ include: 

* upper respiratory tract infections (common cold, sinus infections) 

* headache 

diarrhea 

* nasal congestion, sore throat, and runny nose (nasopharyngitis) 

Tell your healthcare provider if you have any side effect that bothers you or that 

does not go away. 

These are not all the possible side effects of XELJANZ. For more information, ask 

your healthcare provider or pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical advice about side effects. You may report side effects 

to FDA at 1-800-FDA-1088. 

You may also report side effects to Pfizer at 1-800-438-1985. 

General information about the safe and effective use of XELJANZ. 

Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other than those listed in a 

brief summary. Do not use XELJANZ for a condition for which it was not prescribed. 

Do not give XELJANZ to other people, even if they have the same symptoms you 

have. It may harm them. 

This brief summary summarizes the most important information about XELJANZ. If 

you would like more information, talk to your healthcare provider. You can ask your 

pharmacist or healthcare provider for information about XELJANZ that is 


written for health professionals. 


- chills 

~ stomach discomfort 
- muscle aches 

~ dark urine 

- skin rash 


This brief summary is based on XELJANZ Prescribing Information LAB-0445-2.0 
and Medication Guide LAB-0535-1.0. 


Issued: November 2012. © 2013 Pfizer inc. All rights reserved. 
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Cruise Control 
Bad news won't 
keep travelers from 
the open seas 


BY JOSH SANBURN 


ROYAL CARIBBEAN ADVERTISED 
“no limit to the possibilities for 
fun and relaxation” aboard its 
“reimagined” cruise ship Grandeur 
of the Seas, although the May 27 
fire onboard was presumably 

not on the social program. There 
were no injuries, and passengers 
got full refunds and a 100% 

credit for the next cruise. Expect 
them to accept the offer. Despite 
high-profile seagoing calamities, 
both Royal Caribbean and 
Carnival—which control about 
70% of the global berths—are 
anticipating more passengers 

this year than in 2012. The Cruise 
Lines International Association 
estimates that 17.6 million 
passengers will sail this year from 
North America, up from about 
17.2 million last year. 

Even though reduced fares are 
leading to lower per-passenger 
profits, cruise outfits will do 
whatever is necessary to keep 
the boats full; they can recoup 
the fare giveaways on gambling, 
booze and other amenities. Most 
analysts see healthy growth in 
a remarkably resilient industry. 
Companies are increasing their 
loading capacity in preparation 
for higher volume and higher 
fares in 2014. Both Carnival and 
Royal Caribbean introduced new 
ships last year and increased the 
total number of berths to more 
than 300,000 on their combined 
143 ships. Bad news will recede 
from travelers’ minds just in time 
for “wave season” —the colder 
months that are generally the 
industry's most profitable period. 
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Custom Dial Elbow Strap, with its innovative dial system, 





and is backed by 50 years of 3M health care experience. 
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For more information, visit us at futuro.com 
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Shred Alert |nside the business of | 
personal-data destruction 


BY LILY ROTHMAN 


RIGHT NOW THERE ARE MORE THAN 
150,000 used smartphones, tablets 
and laptops for sale on eBay. And in 
the hands of a hacker, any number 
of them could reveal crucial data 
about a former owner—even after 
it’s been deleted. “People think 

if they do a disk-drive reformat, 
there’s nothing on it,” says Rob 
Schafer, a tech analyst at the 
research firm Gartner. “That isa 
trivial thing to get around if you 
are a professional data thief.” Or 
even an amateur, like the McAfee 
employee who made news last year 
(as part of an awareness campaign) 
by mining credit-card information 
from wiped laptops that he had 
bought on Craigslist. 

Enter the data destroyers. In 
recent years, they've fueled a fast- 
growing industry: membership 
in the National Association for 
Information Destruction (NAID), 
the leading trade group, has 
increased by almost 1,100% since 
2002, to nearly 2,000. The most 
modern firms, which cater largely 
to businesses, do way more than 
shredding and smashing: their 
machines and programmers 
scrub chips and drives so well 
that devices can be reused, resold 
or recycled without risk. One 


Jot acaltasiane doggie dipaediae 


LJ Go 


; CD/DVD 
COMPUTER : Agrindersands 
Rotating the data off the 
hard drivesare : surface of the 
punched and : disc, rendering it 
crushed so they unreadable 
can’t spin anymore 


page tS ag / FLASH DRIVE 
Ahammermill, 
casio which is essentially 
hard drives are a giant metal- 
fed intoa special crushing device, 
5 disintegrator, :  pulverizesthese 
: whichshredsthem : drives 
: intothousands 
of pieces 


method, for example, involves 
coding over a scrubbed hard 
drive three separate times. 

The price of erasure can add 
up. Iron Mountain, a major firm 
in the field, charges $2 to $10 to 
wipe a device. (Casual consumers 
can use software like Darik’s Boot 
and Nuke for PCs, which is free 
but doesn’t guarantee results.) 
However, not shelling out can be 
even costlier. A March 26 revision 
to the Health Insurance Portability 
and Accountability Act levies hefty 
fines on health care providers 
that allow leaks. Meanwhile, the 
FTC logged 369,132 identity-theft 
complaints last year, up 32% from 
2011. Because of all that, Robert 
Johnson, CEO of NAID, believes 
the U.S. is probably within “a 
couple of years” of enacting an 
overarching data-protection law. 

In the meantime, many 
companies and individuals 
still choose the smash-em-to- 
smithereens route. “There’s a very 
satisfying, almost bittersweet 
feeling, watching your data 
go away,” says Tobi Innerfield, 
president of Quality Shredding 
in Deer Park, N.Y., which has an 
observation window, “You can see 
it on the owners’ faces.” 
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The Mood. After 
17 years in the 
soil, these bugs 
are swarming 
to mate 


BY ALEXANDER ACIMAN 


PERIODICAL CICADAS SPEND OVER A 
decade buried beneath the soil, feeding 
on xylem. And then one spring, they 
emerge, shed, swarm, sing, mate and 


die in a few short weeks. 


THIS YEAR'S BROOD 
> 





Photograph by Jamie Chung for TIME 
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Periodical cicadas 
tunnel up during 
spring and emerge 
around May. This 
year’s Magicicada 
swarm is known 

as Brood Il. There 
are three 17-year 
cicada species and 
four of the 13-year 
kind. Thomas 
Jefferson saw 
sicelerem | Mellerc(er-t- la) 
1775 at Monticello. 


billion 
Number of 
cicadas that will 
emerge with 
elalsmelfe(cmell 
business: 
mating. Their 
odds are good, 
but birds will 
feast on them. 











400 


Number of eggs 
female cicadas can 
lay. Offspring fall 
from the trees and 
burrow into the 
ground for 13 to 17 
years. They emerge 
when the soil is 64°F 
(18°C). The reason, 
behind their cycles is 
still unknown. 
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WHILE THEY WERE 
SLEEPING... 


Larry Page 
and Sergey Brin 
begin work on a 

search engine that 
will be called 
Googie. 
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Actual wingspan is 6.2 cm 
Body length from eyes to bottom is 2.1 cm 


EYES of cicadas 
are only two of their five 
eyes. They have smaller, 
triangular eyes on the front 
of their head. 








AFTER ALONG NAP, 
ASHORT VISIT 


Mayflies live only one or two 
days as adults. 





Locusts live three to five 
months in the wild. 





Dung beetles, best known 
for representing the ancient 
Egyptian god Khepri, can 
live up to three years. 


THE SONG Male cicadas gather in swarms 

¥ to produce a mating song that can be 
deafening. The sound is the result of the 
buckling and contracting of the tymbal—a 
corrugated membrane that resonates in the 
abdomen. An interested female Magicicada 
responds with a click of her wing. 


In 1996, Brood II went underground. Here's what else happened that year. 


Yevgeny 


MOLTING The insects 
emerge as nymphs and 
molt for about a week. 
Their new adult skin will 
harden and turn dark with 
elements of red, black 
and amber. 
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for President. 





Cicadas, once they emerge, 
live a few weeks. 


Sources: National 
Geographic; 
University of Anzona; 
Magicicada,.orp: 
British Museum, San 
Diego Zoo; Radiolab 
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Bill Clinton Museum: NPR.org: 
University of Michigan 
| y } Museum of Zoology: 
\ his renomination University of Maryland 
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DIED 


Haynes Johnson Historian of his age 


By Lou Cannon 


Haynes Johnson was a journalistic star and master of the mood of the 
country. Ina half-century as a reporter, author and guest on television- 
news shows, he illuminated political commentary with graceful writ- 
ing, a sense of history and passionate sympathy for the underdog. In 
1966, three years before famed editor Ben Bradlee lured him to the Wash- 
ington Post to join David Broder as part of a notable political team, John- 
son won a Pulitzer Prize for covering the civil rights movement in Selma, 
Ala. His father Malcolm had won a Pulitzer in 1949 for a series in the New 
York Sunon underworld control of the docks that became the basis for 
the film On the Waterfront. They are the only father-son duo to win the 
prize. Generally liberal in his political views, Johnson wrote a dozen 
books. Lyndon, co-authored with Richard Harwood in 1973, is an affec- 
tionate look at LBJ. Sleepwalking Through History: America in the Reagan 
Years (1991) skewered President Reagan. His last book, The Battle for Amer'- 
ca 2008, written with Dan Balz of the Washington Post, analyzes the rea- 
sons for Barack Obama's victory. Balz said Johnson, who died May 24 at 
81, had a “swashbuckling quality.” He also had a generous streak. When I 
joined the Post in 1972, Haynes lent me an encouraging hand, as he did to 
many other reporters. His colleagues appreciated his talents, but we val- 
ued him as much for his many kindnesses. 











DIED 

Dr. Lewis Yocum, 65. 
An orthopedic surgeon 
and expert on the 
elbow reconstruction 
called Tommy John 
surgery, he saved and 
extended the careers 
of hundreds of major 
league baseball 
players 


RETURNED 
Soccer winger Robbie 
Rogers, 26, who 
became the first 
openly gay male 
athlete to play ina 
major North American 
league when he took 
the field for the 
Los Angeles 
Galaxy, 
ending a 
three-month 
retirement. 


DIED 

Georges Moustaki, 
79, French singer 
songwriter known for 
writing Edith Piaf's hit 
“Milord” and for his 
own 1969 poetic 
ballad “Le Météque.” 


DIED 
Wayne Miller, 94. As 
a photographer for 
LIFE and other 
publications, he 
chronicled World 

War |! battles in the 
Pacific and the great 
migration of African 
Americans from the 
Southern states to 
Chicago. 







SUMMITED 
Mount Everest, by 
80-year-old Japanese 
climber Yuichiro 
Miura, who also 
scaled Everest at 
ages 70 and 75. He 
became the oldest 
person to reach the 
top of the world’s 
highest peak. 


DIED 

Vernon McGarity, 
91. During the 
December 1944 
Battle of the Bulge, 
though wounded and 
eventually captured, 
he gave his unit time 
to withdraw, earning 
the Medal of Honor. 








Cannon is a journalist and biographer of President Reagan 
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ANNOUNCED 


Michele 
Bachmann 
Her political 
Swan song 


Michele Bachmann's swift 
rise and bruising fall tracked 
the fortunes of the Tea Party 
movement she helped inspire. 
The Minnesota Republican, 
who announced May 29 

that she will not seek a fifth 
congressional term in 2014, 
was an indifferent legislator 
but a gifted provocateur. 
Bachmann's attacks against 
Barack Obama made her 

a cable-news celebrity, a 
fundraising powerhouse and, 
briefly, an insurgent contender 
in the 2012 GOP presidential- 
primary race. But her penchant 
for incendiary rhetoric 
alienated fellow Republicans 
and incensed Democrats— 
though it helped keep the 
political-fact-checking 
industry afloat. 

Bachmann, 57, revealed her 
decision in a video message 
released in the middle of the 
night. The announcement 
came amid a tangle of federal 
investigations into alleged 
misuse of campaign finances 
and a looming re-election fight 
against a wealthy opponent 
who nearly toppled her last 
year. Without the demands 
of her day job, she'll have 

more time to stir the pot. 

—ALEX ALTMAN 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


Rana Foroonar 





Why Some Men Are Big Losers 


A hedge-fund billionaire thinks moms can’t 


compete on Wall Street. Science says he’s wrong 


ws) IF YOU HAVEN'T VIEWED THE VIDEO 
| of hedge funder Paul Tudor Jones tell- 
} ing asymposium at the University of 
| Virginia how women lose their abil- 

~ Mm ity to be good financial traders after 
giving birth, go watch it now; it must be seen to be 
believed. As Jones puts it, “You'll never see as many 
great women investors or traders as men” because 
the hugely emotional experience of having kids is 
simply too distracting. To be fair, he also says he 
notices a 10% to 20% performance drop in employ- 
ees of either gender when they are going through 
the turmoil of divorce. But the point in either case 
seems to be that good traders shouldn't be at the 
mercy of their emotions or biology. 

That's actually true over the long haul, which is 
what makes Jones’ views about women so fascinat- 
ing and so flawed. Evidence is growing that women 
do indeed approach trading differently from men. 
In short: if you look at longer-term returns, women 
are just as good if not better. What’s more, under- 
standing the mechanisms that apparently drive the 
gender differences could help us develop rules to 
make our markets safer. It all stems from research 
into the relationship between emotions and trad- 
ing. That topic has attracted eminences from Rob- 
ert Shiller to George Akerlof to David Tuckett in 
recent years. But some of the most interesting stud- 
ies have been done by a former Goldman Sachs and 
Deutsche Bank trader turned neuroscientist, John 
Coates, whose book The Hour Between Dog and Wolf 
lays out the biochemistry of the Big Trade. 


HEN COATES SWITCHED FROM FINANCE TO 
W neurological research (he’s now a fellow 

at the University of Cambridge), he was 
stunned to learn about a phenomenon that biolo- 
gists call the winner effect. Animals that win one 
fight are more likely to win another, as the winner 
enjoys higher testosterone levels, which provide 
an edge in subsequent battles. It’s a concept at odds 
with the notion in financial circles that there is no 
such thing as a hot hand—a winning streak that 
becomes a self-fulfilling snowball of profits. In this 
view, a trader’s success simply reflects statistical 
probabilities bolstered by the time and effort spent 
trading, not by anything chemical. Financial econo- 
mists prefer to see their dismal profession as a cool, 
clean discipline 4 la physics rather than a messy 
pseudoscience dependent on humans. 









SMALL FRY 
AND BIG FISH 


a7 


Hedge-fund titan 
Paul Tudor Jones 
says female traders 
lose their focus once 
they have kids, but 
statistics show that's 
not true. Women 
trade less frequently 
than men but just as 
successfully. 


Traders with the 
biggest wins and 
losses, like 
JPMorgan’'s famous 
London Whale, are 
likely to be men. 
Female traders take 
more time with 
decisions and hold 
stocks longer. 








Intrigued, Coates began running tests on a 
group of high-frequency male traders in London— 
and found what he had long suspected. Their morn- 
ing levels of testosterone predicted their afternoon 
returns. The higher their T levels, the more money 
they made. Over the short term, that is. The higher 
T levels and the cocktail of other risk-encouraging 
hormones that went along with them pushed the 
traders to become excessive risk takers and result- 
ed in major losses. “That’s why most traders who 
lose north ofa billion dollars and shake their bank 
to its foundations are coming off a big winning 
streak,” Coates told me. Under the confident, ma- 
cho exterior of top traders was, as Coates puts it, “an 
endocrine system on fire.” 


tions about gender and finance. The biggest 

winners and losers, like JPMorgan’s London 
Whale, tend to be male. Female traders, mean- 
while, often do better in the long term by avoiding 
the highs and lows. In a study of more than 35,000 
traders by Brad Barber and Terrance Odean of the 
University of California, Berkeley, from 1991 to 
1997, women outperformed men in large part be- 
cause they didn’t trade as frequently. A 2009 study 
by Chicago-based Hedge Fund Research, in which 
female traders trumped men over a nine-year pe- 
riod, had similar findings. 

The research has fascinating policy implications 
for firms and even governments. Certain hedge 
funds have begun automatically pulling traders off 
their desks when their losses go beyond 3% of capi- 
tal, which makes them vulnerable to enhanced risk 
taking in an effort to make up their losses. (Coates 
would like to see pre-emptive breaks for top traders 
on winning streaks to give them time to decompress 
from the snowballing T-level effect before they start 
losing money.) Deutsche Bank has announced that 
bonuses for top managers will be deferred for five 
years to incentivize long-term thinking. Some poli- 
ticians and investors (including Warren Buffett) are 
pushing tax policies that would penalize short-term 
trading. As markets begin to think longer term, I 
hope we see a kind of natural affirmative-action ef- 
fect: women and older workers (who are also less 
likely to go on testosterone-fueled trading binges) 
will start to look better and better. And if Paul Tudor 
Jones is lucky, a few of them may still be willing to 
work for him. rT] 


A LL THIS HELPS SHED LIGHT ON SOME OBSERVA- 
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COMMENTARY / WORLDVIEW 


Fareed Zakaria 





A Recovery With Many Fathers 
People, companies and, yes, the government 
have put the economy on the mend 


THE GREAT AMERICAN HOUSING 
market is back. The Case-Shiller hous- 
ing index, using data from 20 cities 
through March 2013, showed the larg- 
est annual increase in prices in seven 
years. That’s one sign of the essential dynamism 
of the American economy. Despite dysfunction in 
Washington, despite the sequester, the American 
economy has once again shown its core character: 
flexibility and resilience. 

A housing revival was inevitable at some point. 
The U.S. is the only rich country in the world whose 
population is growing. We add 3 million people to 
our number every year, thanks largely to (legal) 
immigration. That means, over time, we will need 
new housing—unless children want to live with 
their parents forever. 

The American consumer is also more confident, 
and not without reason. Americans have been pay- 
ing off their debts at a steady clip since the financial 
crisis. The U.S. economy is susceptible to bubbles 
and manias, but it also has the flexibility to ad- 
just. People and companies respond to crises. They 
change past practices, take the pain and prepare for 
the future. When you compare American compa- 
nies since 2007 with, say, Japan’s great corporations 
after that country’s crisis and recession, it’s clear 
that U.S. corporations are more ruthless in restor- 
ing productivity (even at the cost of firing people) 
and nimbler, which means that they often come 
through a crisis stronger. And faster. In sectors from 
automobiles to airlines to energy, companies are 
posting strong sales and profits. 

American banks have been under fire from 
many quarters. Critics feel they should have been 
punished or broken up or more tightly regulated. 
But if you compare them with their principal com- 
petitors in Europe, they are far better capitalized 
and more secure and have much stronger balance 
sheets. As home prices recover, that should create 
a virtuous cycle between credit and housing that 
will enhance both stability and growth. 





happened after Hurricane Sandy or what will 
happen in Oklahoma. In fact, Oklahoma is al- 
ready a story of American resilience. A week before 
the tornado hit the state, I was there to deliver the 
commencement address at the University of Okla- 
homa in Norman, just 10 miles from the eye of the 


A MERICANS BOUNCE BACK. WATCH WHAT HAS 








RESURGENCE 
ON THE 
PRAIRIE 


we 


The Great 
Plains states 
have the lowest 
unemployment 
rates of any region 
in the U.S., thanks 
to booming oil and 
gas sectors, as well 
as agriculture and 
health care 
Source: The Rise of the Great Plains: 
Regional Opportunity in the 21st 


Century, by Joel Kotkin. © 2012 Joel 
Kotkin and Texas Tech University 


After years of popu- 
lation decreases, the 
Great Plains states 
are magnets for 
immigrants seeking 
readily available jobs 
and younger families 
from other states 
looking for low-cost 
places to live 


TO READ MORE 
BY FAREED, GO TO 
time.com/zakaria 





twister. In preparing for the talk, I was struck by the 
resilience of that region. 

Oklahoma is the heart of the Great Plains, a 
tough, arid place that has seen its share of booms 
and busts. It was also thought to be disadvantaged 
in an economy that is increasingly characterized 
by growth in service industries and high technol- 
ogy. Some believed the region was doomed to be- 
come a wasteland. But as Joel Kotkin has pointed 
out in an excellent study, the prairie has seen an 
economic recovery over the past decade. Oklaho- 
ma has one of the lowest unemployment rates in 
the country. 

It’s not all about oil and gas, though both are 
booming. Global growth over the past 10 years 
has created an outsize demand for agriculture, and 
Oklahoma has become an efficient exporter, chiefly 
of wheat, beef and frozen chicken. Oklahoma's ed- 
ucational system has improved considerably, and 
taxes and regulations are friendly to business. 

This story, of local governments responding to 
hard times with skill and dexterity, is the subject 
of an excellent new book, The Metropolitan Revolu- 
tion, by Jennifer Bradley and Bruce Katz. It points 
out that cities and counties across the country are 
getting over political divides, partnering with the 
private sector and investing for future growth. 

But it’s also worth noting that some of the 
current recovery has to do with good national 
government. Looking back, it’s now clear that 
Washington handled the 2008 financial crisis ex- 
tremely well. It acted quickly and with massive 
firepower: rescuing overextended banks, enacting 
a large stimulus, saving (but restructuring) two 
automobile giants. Perhaps above all, we will cred- 
it the Federal Reserve's extremely bold strategy of 
flooding the markets with liquidity and keeping 
it up while the economy was depressed. Compare 
that with Europe’s response or Japan’s (after its 
crash) and you see the difference. 

Many problems remain—chiefly high and per- 
sistent unemployment and stagnant wages. For the 
next generation of growth, we must focus on train- 
ing and retraining workers, break the immigration 
deadlock, build out our infrastructure and invest 
in science and technology. We also need reforms 
that will make our entitlement programs afford- 
able as we age. If Washington could do just a few of 
these things, imagine what the American economy 
might look like then. bt 
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“MY antidepressant wore ha O 
But sometimes | still struggled 
with mY depression” 
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pr ABILIFY | Cato may o Wap oath unresolved asoresete Gites 
as early as 1-2 weeks if you've been on an antidepressant for at least 6 weeks* 


ABILIFY (aripiprazole) is a prescription medicine used to treat 
depression in adults as an add-on treatment to an antidepressant 
when an antidepressant alone is not enough. 


Important Safety Information 


Elderly patients with dementia-related psychosis (e.g., an 
inability to perform daily activities due to increased memory 
loss) taking ABILIFY have an increased risk of death or stroke. 
ABILIFY is not approved for treating these patients. 
Antidepressants can increase suicidal thoughts and behaviors 
in children, teens, and young adults. Serious mental illnesses 
are themselves associated with an increase in the risk of 
suicide. When taking ABILIFY, call your doctor right away if 
you have new or worsening depression symptoms, unusual 
changes in behavior, or thoughts of suicide. Patients and their 
caregivers should be especially observant within the first few 
months of treatment or after a change in dose. Approved only 
for adults 18 and over with depression. 

* Call your doctor if you develop very high fever, rigid muscles, shaking, 
confusion, sweating, or increased heart rate and blood pressure, 
as these may be signs of a rare but potentially fatal condition 
called neuroleptic malignant syndrome (NMS). 

* Ifyou have diabetes or have risk factors or symptoms of diabetes, 
your blood sugar should be monitored. High blood sugar has 
been reported with ABILIFY and medicines like it. In some cases, 
extreme high blood sugar can lead to coma or death, 


*Based on 6-week clinical studies comparing ABILIFY + antidepressant versus antidepressant alone, 





* If you develop uncontrollable facial or body movements, call your 
doctor, as these may be signs of tardive dyskinesia (TD). TD 
may become permanent and the risk of TD may increase with the 
length of treatment and the overall dose. While TD can develop 
after taking the medicine at low doses for short periods, this is 
much less common. There is no known treatment for TD, but it 
may go away partially or completely if the medicine is stopped. 
Other risks may include lightheadedness upon standing, 
decreases in white blood cells (which can be serious), seizures, 
trouble swallowing, or impairment in judgment or motor skills. 
Until you Know how ABILIFY affects you, you should not drive or 
operate machinery, 

The common side effects in adults in clinical trials (210%) include 
nausea, vomiting, constipation, headache, dizziness, an inner 
sense of restlessness or need to move (akathisia), anxiety, and 
insomnia. Tell your doctor about all the medicines you're taking, 
since there are some risks for drug interactions, You should avoid 
alcohol while taking ABILIFY. 

You are encouraged to report negative side effects of 
prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/medwatch 
or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please read the additional 
Important Information about 
ABILIFY on the adjacent page. 


Ask your doctor about the ABIL IFY 


option of adding ABILIFY. (aripiprazole) 


2mg. 5 mg Tablet 


Learn about a FREE trial offer at ABILIFYfreeOffer.com or 1-800-393-5553 


OB Bristol-Myers Squibb Company | PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying patents with financial hardship who generally 
have no prescription insurance, Contact 1-800-736-0003 or vist www bmspal.org for more information. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION ABOUT ABILIFY (aripiprazole) 


ABILIFY® (a BILi fi) 
(aripiprazole) 

This summary of the Medication Guide contains risk and 
Safety information for patients about ABILIFY. This summary 
does not include all information about ABILIFY and is not 
meant to take the place of discussions with your healthcare 
professional 
information carefully 
discuss any questions about ABILIFY with your healthcare 
professional. 


RONLY 


What is the most important information | should know 
about ABILIFY? 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 
including: 

* Increased risk of death in elderly patients with 
dementia-related psychosis: 


Medicines like ABILIFY can raise the risk of death in elderly 
people who have lost touch with reality (psychosis) due to 
confusion and memory loss (dementia). ABILIFY is not 
approved for the treatment of patients with 


thoughts or 
actions people who have (or have a family history 
of} bipolar iliness (also called manic-depressive illness) or 
aia or actions. 
How can | watch for and try to prevent suicidal 
and actions in myself or a family member? 
cog ase petit Baked enlace ll cae 
changes, in mood, behaviors, thoughts, or feelings. This is 
very important when an antidepressant medicine is 
started or when the dose is changed. 
* Call the healthcare provider right away to report new or 
sudden changes in mood, behavior, thoughts, or feelings. 
© Keep all follow-up visits with the healthcare provider as 
scheduled. Call the healthcare provider between visits as 
needed, especially if you have concems about symptoms. 
Gamber haa sar te tutte eaeans ceooiaae 
member has any of the following symptoms, 
Suarmineaarere 
thoughts about suicide or dying, attempts to commit 
suicide, new or worse depression, new or worse anxiety, 
feeling very agitated or restless, panic attacks, trouble 
sleepng (insomnia), new or worse irritability, acting 
aggressive, being angry, or violent, acting on dangerous 


the 


all the risks of treating depression and also the risks of not 
treating it. Patients and their families or other caregivers 


What is ABILIFY (aripiprazole)? 

ABILIFY is a prescription medicine used to treat: 

© major depressive disorder in adults, as an add-on 
treatment to an antidepressant medicine when you do not 
get better with an antidepressant alone. 

The symptoms of major depressive disorder (MDD) include 

feeling of sadness and emptiness, loss of interest in activities 

that you once enjoyed and loss of energy, problems focusing 

and making decisions, feeling of worthlessness or guilt, changes 
in sleep or eating pattems, and thoughts of death or suicide. 

What should | tell my healthcare provider before taking 


1 ia pd nial i aa ali 
or had: 


© diabetes or high blood sugar in you or your family; your 
healthcare provider should check your blood sugar before 
you start ABILIFY and also during therapy. 

© seizures (convulsions). 

© low or high blood pressure. 

© heart problems or stroke. 

® pregnancy or plans to become pregnant. It is not known if 
ABILIFY will harm your unborn baby. 

* breast-feeding or plans to breast-feed. It is not Known if 
ABILIFY will pass into your breast milk. You and your 
healthcare provider should decide if you will take ABILIFY or 
breast-feed. You should not do both. 

© Jow white blood cell count. 

© phenylketonuria. ABILIFY DISCMELT Orally Disintegrating 
Tablets contain phenylalanine, 

© any other medical conditions. 

Tell your healthcare provider about all the medicines that 

you take or recently have taken, including prescription 

medicines, non-prescription medicines, herbal supplements, 
and vitamins. 

ABILIFY and other medicines may affect each other causing 

possible serious side effects. ABILIFY may affect the way 

other medicines work, and other medicines may affect how 

ABILIFY works, 

Your healthcare provider can tell you if it is safe to take 

ABILIFY with your other medicines. Do not start or stop any 

medicines while taking ABILIFY without talking to your 

healthcare provider first. Know the medicines you take. Keep 

a list of your medicines to show your healthcare provider and 

pharmacist when you get a new medicine. 

How should | take ABILIFY? 

© Take ABILIFY exactly as your healthcare provider tells you to 
take it. Do not change the dose or stop taking ABIUIFY yourself, 

© ABILIFY can be taken with or without food. 

© ABILIFY tablets should be swallowed whole. 

¢ If you miss a dose of ABILIFY, take the missed dose as soon 
as you remember. If it is almost time for the next dose, just 
skip the missed dose and take your next dose at the regular 
time. Do not take two doses of ABILIFY at the same time. 
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COMMENTARY — 


_ Michael Grunwald 





One Nation, Tax Exempt 


LET’S STIPULATE THAT IT’S TOTALLY 

uncool for IRS agents to single out 

Tea Party groups for extra scrutiny. 

But let’s also stipulate that it’s totally 

absurd for Tea Party groups, as well 
as liberal groups and any other blatantly political 
groups, to qualify as tax-exempt “social-welfare 
organizations.” 

What social-welfare organization really means, in 
the Tea Party context, is “tax-exempt political orga- 
nization that doesn’t have to reveal its donors.” It’s a 
dodge. In other contexts—the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation or the Sierra Club—social-welfare organization 
really means “tax-exempt political organization that 
doesn’t have to limit its lobbying and campaigning 
like a normal charity.” Another dodge. The obvious 
solution would be to eliminate the social-welfare 
organization as a tax entity—the technical term is 
501(c)(4)—and stop giving tax breaks to political 
groups. That would bring some positive change out 
of the who-knew-what-when IRS circus. 

Then again, Jeremy Koulish of the nonpartisan 
Tax Policy Center says eliminating 501(c)(4)s in or- 
der to stop subsidizing political activity would be 
like using a chain saw to killa bunch of mosquitoes. 
He recently searched social-welfare organizations 
and found that most of them—like the Miss Amer- 
ica Organization and the giant Minnesota-based 
HMO HealthPartners Inc.—didn’t seem political at 
all. That’s a fair point... except why should an HMO 
ora pageant be tax exempt? When you think about 
it, why should any group be tax exempt? 


nonprofit—not only the controversial 501(c)(4) 

social-welfare shelters but also motherhood- 
and-apple-pie 501(c)(3) charities and foundations— 
is odd. An organization that doesn’t make any 
taxable profit shouldn't need a special status to 
avoid paying taxes. My wife owned a retail store 
that didn’t pay taxes during the Great Recession; 
it was an unintentional nonprofit, which is why it 
no longer exists. Charities, foundations and other 
intentional nonprofits shouldn’t need tax exemp- 
tions unless they have profits they need to shelter. 
Which many of them do. 

In 20712, the U.S. had 1,616,053 tax-exempt or- 
ganizations, ro times the number of fast-food res- 
taurants. Harvard University is tax exempt even 
[ though it hasa $31 billion endowment; it’s basically 


|» ENTIRE CONCEPT OF A TAX-EXEMPT 











lf charities are truly nonprofit, why do they 
need the protection of the tax code? 


CRACKING 
THE CODE 


The definition of 
charitable is broad. 
Last year the U.S. 
had 1,616,053 
tax-exempt 
organizations; 
the A-Rod Family 
Foundation lost its 
tax-exempt status 
in 2010, 


: 


ated 


The charitable- 
contribution 
deduction will 
cost the Treasury 
about $49 billion 
this year. Gifts 
to 501(c)(4)s like 
the Miss America 
Organization cannot 
be deducted on 
personal income 
taxes. 





a huge hedge fund with a lucrative merchandising 
operation attached to a school. The NFL is also tax 
exempt, to help its owners keep more of their profits 
away from Uncle Sam. The Prostate Cancer Founda- 
tion doesn’t pay taxes either, although it did pay 
its CEO $1.2 million. You may or may not like the 
Heritage Foundation or Planned Parenthood, the 
Chamber of Commerce or the AFL-CIO, the Boy 
Scouts or the NCAA. But the tax dollars you send to 
Washington help ensure that none of those groups 
has to send any tax dollars to Washington. 

Of course, questioning tax-exempt organiza- 
tions makes it sound as if you hate soup kitchens 
and Kevin Durant (the NBA star whose founda- 
tion gave $1 million to tornado victims), not just 
country clubs and Alex Rodriguez (whose sketchy 
foundation actually lost its exemption). It’s almost 
as impolitic as questioning the tax deduction for 
charitable donations. But as long as I’m using my 
chain saw, the charitable deduction, which costs 
the Treasury nearly $so billion a year, is another 
perk for folks who want hospital wings in their 
name. You can’t take advantage unless you're rich 
enough to itemize. The higher your tax bracket, the 
more you benefit from the deduction. 


plexity, aside from 1,616,053 CEOs, are the 

lobbyists, lawyers, accountants, consultants 
and other middlemen who help navigate it. A more 
rational society would simply tax moneymaking 
individuals and businesses, then use the revenues 
to finance vital services the private sector won't pro- 
vide. If altruistic Americans also wanted to support 
symphonies and Rotary Clubs and scouting groups 
with perverse views about homosexuality, fine! 
They just wouldn't receive tax advantages for their 
altruism, and neither would the groups. 

But whenever anyone talks about reining in 
nonprofits, charities go berserk and politicians 
duck for cover. IRS agents can’t even Google obvious 
infractions without triggering a national uproar. 
The only hope for change lies in broad bipartisan 
tax reform that would eliminate some of the loop- 
holes and complexities that currently festoon the 
tax code while lowering overall rates. 

Unfortunately, the word out of Washington is 
that tax reform, already maimed by partisan grid- 
lock, has been killed by the IRS furor. So the mos- 
quitoes will continue to swarm. a 
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Emanuel is well matched 
unforgiving, take-no-prisoners 
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NATION | RAHM EMANUEL 


IN A ONE- 
PARTY 

TOWN LIKE 
THIS ONE, 


all great conflicts are intramural. Repub- 
licans pose no threat to Chicago Mayor 
Rahm Emanuel as he enters the third 
year of his four-year term, gunning for re 
election. It’s his fellow Democrats who are 
scheming to destroy him. Consider Cain 
and Abel, the Yorks and Lancasters, Mi- 
chael and Fredo Corleone: family conflict 
is often the deadliest. 

Skirmishing among Chicago Demo 
crats escalated to all-out war after the 
mayor’s handpicked school board vot 
ed on May 22 to shutter so city public 
schools. Facing a billion-dollar deficit in 
the schools budget, Emanuel had good 
reason to tackle the problem of half-full 
buildings and underperforming kids. But 
this giant step—no American city has 
closed as many schools at one time—was 
guaranteed to provoke. 

Sure enough, the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union, a power unto itself, loosed 
its heavy artillery, with its president, 
Karen Lewis, calling Emanuel “the mur 
der mayor” when the closings were an 
nounced, “He’s murdering schools. He’s 
murdering jobs,” she said. Neighborhood 
leaders charged that the closures targeted 
majority-black schools with majority 
black faculties. “Does [Rahm’s] new Chi 
cago mean no black folks?” asked Valerie 
Leonard of North Lawndale on the city’s 
West Side. At a rally against the school 
closings, people roared as 9-year-old 
Asean Johnson proclaimed, “This is rac 
ism!” “Children will die,” a protester cried 
at another gathering, presumably because 
they will have to walk farther to school 
through gang-troubled streets; the accusa- 
tion was soon echoed on placards waved 
for the evening news. 

Strong stuff. And it follows a tumultu- 
ous 2012 for the mayor, who weathered 


a seven-day strike by the teachers and 
struggled to get a handle on a spike in 
gun violence. According to a recent poll, 
Emanuel has lost support among black 
Chicagoans—who were vital to his easy 
victory in 2011—while his overall ap 
proval rating hovers at 50%. The mayor’s 
efforts at school reform, urban redevel 
opment, infrastructure repair and job 
training all seem to irritate the status 
quo in favor of other, often corporate, in 
terests. Changes he has made in the po 
lice department have put a dent in crime, 
but that hasn’t won him the confidence 
of residents who experience the worst 
of it. Watching him court corporations 
and plot strategy with hedge-fund plu 
tocrats, some of whom cut his campaign 
six-figure checks, Emanuel’s enemies 
have dubbed him “Mayor 1%.” 

This factious city’s gift for turning dis 
agreement into Armageddon is a proud 
part of its identity. “Stormy, husky, brawl 
ing,” Carl Sandburg famously wrote of 
Chicago. For more than half a century, 
the culture has favored the get-along, go 
along machine politics of the Richard Da 
leys, the legendary Boss and his shrewd, 
stumble-tongued son. They reigned 
over Chicago by husbanding power and 
spreading favors, not always tending to 
the long term. No Daley was crazy enough 
to cross the teachers’ union or tangle with 
the unionized janitors at O’Hare airport. 

That approach won elections but did 
not solve big structural problems. Elected 
in 2011 after 22 years of Richard M. Daley, 
Emanuel inherited a cash-strapped city 
in a flat-broke state. Chicago has budget 
problems and crime problems, problems 
of inequality and racial division, prob 
lems of mutual suspicion and failing 
schools, of high unemployment and aging 
infrastructure. And behind it all, special 
interests so deeply entrenched you need 
spelunking gear to go after them. 

But Emanuel has picked the fights his 
predecessors avoided. His confrontational 
approach, he says, is the city’s best chance 
to retain its perch as the country’s third 
largest city,a Midwestern metropolis with 
global ambition—and to avoid a grim Rust 
Belt future. “The decisions we make in the 





next two to three years will determine the 
face of Chicago for the next 20 to 30 years,” 
he says. And given his bona fides at the 
highest levels of the Democratic Party 
former White House chief of staff for Pres 
ident Obama, go-to Congressman during 
the rise of Nancy Pelosi, senior adviser to 
former President Bill Clinton—his clash 
with the left may prove to be a proxy for 
a broader fight nationwide over the iden 
tity of the Democratic Party. Some of the 
same constituencies attacking Emanuel 
have beefs with Obama over such issues 
as drone strikes, Guantanamo and, yes, 
education reform. But they have been re 
luctant to take on a trailblazing President 
in his second and last term in office. 

The mayor of Chicago is a different 
matter. 

With millions banked for his next 
campaign, a firm grip on the city council 
and the teachers at a loss so far to recruit 
a suitable opponent, Emanuel still packs 
plenty of punch. He is, after all, Rahm 
the rare Washington insider with enough 
zing to be on a first-name basis with peo 
ple he has never met. Legendary for his 
F bombs and swagger, he has star power 
in Washington, Hollywood and certain 
parts of Manhattan sufficient to attract 
the gaze of Robert Redford, who recently 
announced plans for an eight-part reality 
series, Chicagoland, featuring the “tough, 
visionary mayor” (Redford’s words) front 
and center. 

But his approach to running Chicago 
makes it easy to believe his insistent deni- 
als that he would flee the city’s problems 
for a return engagement in Washington. 
When I ask him during an interview 
whether he is dreaming of the presidency 
one day, he replies, “No. I’m not. Never. It 
is not happening. I don’t know how else 
to say it. No.” The mayor has deep-set eyes 
that gather shadows in their sockets, and 
this can make him look ominous when 
he stares, which he was doing intensely. 
I braced for an F grenade, but nothing 
detonated. As mayor, he has cleaned up 
his language—a little. 

“I’m done with that,” he said of Wash- 
ington’s gridlock and posturing. “I 
worked eight years in the White House 





for two great Presidents. They talk about 
things they want to do—I’m doingit. This 
is the happiest I've ever been in public life. 
I've always wanted to be mayor.” 

He leveled the death stare again. “You 
don’t believe me?” But I do believe him, 
because Emanuel is not stupid. Arrogant, 
chesty, prickly, yes, but never stupid. 
He knew what he was getting into as 
mayor of Chicago and why the office is 
a poor stepping-stone to any other job in 
politics. Chicago mayors are sometimes 
feared, sometimes scorned, sometimes 
investigated—but almost never promoted. 
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The closer Emanuel’s 
handpicked school board 
voted to shutter 50 city 
schools, angering parents 
and teachers 


The Impossible Politics of Crime 
NOTHING HAS BEEN MORE DIFFICULT 
than the surge of street violence during the 
mayor's first full year in office. The num 
ber of murders in Chicago climbed past 
500 in 2012 for only the second time since 
2004—and turned a near coronation of the 
celebrity mayor into a baptism of fire. 

Emanuel had taken over a city where 
crime rates fell gradually and steadily over 
more than a decade, mirroring a national 
trend—but they had not fallen as much as 
in some other major cities. While Chicago 
cut its murder rate in half from a peak in 
the r990s, New York City managed to cut 
its murder rate by three-quarters and Los 
Angeles by two-thirds. The difference is 
more than 100 lives per year. 

The problem is rooted, troublingly, in 
a relative few South Side and West Side 
neighborhoods where the legacy of segre 
gation, police corruption, failed schools 
and misguided public-housing policy can 
be seen in concentrated pockets of family 
dysfunction and violence among young 
black men. Three percent of the city’s real 
estate is the source of 20% of its homi 
cides; at the same time, 40% of Chicago, 
mostly on the North Side, experienced no 
murders at all last year, according to city 
officials. 

During the younger Daley’s long reign, 
the city demolished such notorious high 
rise poverty traps as the Robert Taylor 
Homes and Cabrini-Green, but these 
overdue steps had the perverse effect of 
scattering crime and gang activity into 
previously stable middle-class neighbor 
hoods. At the same time, Chicago police 
were slow to embrace the revolution in 
anticrime tactics that helped tame the 
mayhem of other cities. 

On taking office, Emanuel moved 
quickly to hire a new superintendent of 
police. He picked Newark, N.J., police com 
missioner Garry McCarthy, a Bronx-born 
veteran of the New York City police and 
a disciple of the law-enforcement guru 
William Bratton. As the officer in charge 
of New York’s CompStat system of data 
driven policing for seven years, McCarthy 
was revolutionary to the core, but with 
the streetwise demeanor of a beat cop. 
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McCarthy told me in a recent inter 
view that he and the mayor shared a vi- 
sion of a “proactive” force, which meant 
more officers on the street to gather more 
information about bad actors and simmer 
ing conflicts. It did little good to respond 
after a crime was committed when a more 
aggressive approach might prevent crime 
before it happens. To accomplish this, the 
department would have to be reorganized 
around new district commanders loyal 
to the vision. “He promised that I could 
run the department and he would take 
care of the politics, because if you want 
performance from a police department, 
you have to take the politics out of it,” 
McCarthy says. 

The changes did not produce immedi 
ate results. While overall crime dropped, 
the number of homicides, which had aver- 
aged fewer than 460 per year from 2004 
through 2011, soared. Emanuel blamed 
such influences as the warm winter— 
which supposedly brought gangbangers 
into the streets—and the enduring prob- 
lem of absent fathers. Barraged by report 
ers eager to talk about murder when he 
wanted to bask after hosting a successful 
NATO summit, Emanuel seethed. 

“You're like birds all jumping from 
the telephone wire,” he scolds when I 
ask him about gun violence in February, 
shortly after a 15-year-old named Hadiya 
Pendleton was killed while standing with 
friends in a park about a mile from 
Obama’s South Side home. She was 
one of at least 39 killed in Chicago 

in January, and her death, which 
came days after she took part in 
the Obamas’ Inauguration ceremo 
nies, reawakened the world to the 
city’s epidemic of gun violence. 
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Scrambling to stop the killings amid the 
media glare, the mayor and his police 
superintendent raided overtime budgets 
to saturate hot spots with cops. 

Now McCarthy’s reforms appear to be 
kicking in. Through May 6, the city ex 
perienced 102 murders, compared with 
167 in the same period of 2012. “These 
are the best numbers Chicago has seen 
since 1959,” McCarthy said. Crime over- 
all is down 11% compared with last year 
and close to 20% since Emanuel took 
office. McCarthy believes he can do bet- 
ter still. “A regression analysis based on 
algorithms—sounds funny coming from 
acop” has identified the 420 most trouble 
some men in Chicago, he says, and police 
are looking into their networks. 

That improvement will depend partly 
on manpower—the police department 
has already used about two-thirds of 
its entire 2013 overtime budget to tamp 
down violent crime. Summer’s warm 
weather, which historically brings a 
rise in gun violence, won't make it any 
easier. Shootings over the Memorial Day 
weekend killed six people and wounded 
rr, a high toll, but a drop from the more 
than 50 killed or injured during the 
2012 holiday. 

These statistics are of little consola- 
tion to many residents of South and West 
Side neighborhoods. When McCarthy 
reorganized the department to attack 
“one of the worst, if not the worst, gang 
problems in the country” and reassigned 
what he calls the “warm and fuzzy” 
community-relations officers to street 
patrols, some residents regarded it as a 
hostile gesture. 

This was clear in an interview with Pa- 
mela Wright and Greg Young, the mother 
and stepfather of Tyrone Lawson. An hon- 
ors student at Morgan Park High, Lawson, 
17, was shot to death outside a basketball 
game in January. Two grown men have 
been charged; their motive remains un- 
clear. It may have been simply a case of 
mistaken identity. 

“He never, that I am aware of, had a 
fight or an argument,” his mother says. 
“He was a big kid,” adds his dad, “6-feet-3 
and over 300 pounds, so! suppose people 


could think he was intimidating,” but 
his aunt described him as “the gentle gi- 
ant.” Lawson spent part of each Saturday 
in an honors class in physics and was 
deciding between going to college and 
joining the Navy. 

After the murder, Wright was touched 
when Emanuel phoned her and told her 
to “consider this call a hug.” But she and 
Young have very different feelings about 
the police. “Where's the Officer Friendly?” 
asks Wright, a longtime government em- 
ployee. “We have young people who are 
afraid of the police when they need to be 
able to trust the police.” 

Of McCarthy’s early talk about more 
police on the streets anda more aggressive 
approach to crime, Wright says, “The mes- 
sage I got was that they would shoot first 
and ask questions later. Every group of 
young black men is a gang to him—what 
would be a ‘group’ of white kids is a‘gang’ 
if they’re black. I told Tyrone, ‘If you see 
police, you sit down and do what they say, 
because they aren’t coming to talk to you. 
They’re coming to shoot you.’” 

McCarthy says he eliminated the 
special warm-and-fuzzy detail because 
“every cop should be doing community 
relations. We should be able to walk and 
chew gum at the same time.” What’s 
more, the Lawson family are exactly the 
sort of solid citizens caught in failing 
circumstances that the mayor says he 
is trying to help. Yet they don’t trust his 
programs, and they’re not sure he is on 
their side. “The main focus seems to be the 
downtown area,” Wright tells me, which 
in Chicago means the business interests. 


A Wonk in a Hack’s Body 

IN A CITY OF ETHNIC NEIGHBORHOODS 
and tribal politics, Emanuel is a bit of 
an outsider. For most of modern history, 
South Siders have occupied the mayor's 
office; five mayors, including the Daleys, 
have hailed from the historically Irish 
neighborhood of Bridgeport. Chicago’s 
first black mayor, Harold Washington, 
came from the nearby African-American 
neighborhood of Bronzeville. Emanuel, 
the city’s first Jewish mayor, was born in 
Chicago but spent much of his childhood 
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in a prosperous North Shore suburb, 
Wilmette. He’s now on the North Side, 
living with his wife and three children 
in the leafy Ravenswood neighborhood. 

At age 53, with a nimbus of gray hair 
and a fluffy pile of millions in the bank 
(made during a brief but incredibly lu 
crative private-sector sojourn among 
friendly investment bankers), Emanuel 
is mayor purely for the sake of being 
mayor. He’s living his dream, and that 
dream turns out to involve potholes and 
snowplows, garbage collection and sewer 
pipes, streamlining the permit process at 
the department of buildings and renego 
tiating the city parking-meter contract, 
not to mention wooing businesspeople 
to move to the Loop from places like 
St. Louis and Cleveland. A mayor has to 
sweat the small stuff. 

But at the same time, he has taken on 
some very large issues, the kind Presidents 
give speeches about: education reform, 
job creation, unsafe streets. Revealing 
the stripes of a pragmatic, pro-business 
New Democrat, the mayor lengthened 
the school day for Chicago’s elementary 
and high school students, reorganized the 
city’s enormous system of community 


Amayor’s gravest challenge Police officers perform a roll call at a gang hot spot in Englewood, left. Ondelee Perteet, right, whose spine was 
struck by a bullet in 2009, stands on his own while his mother watches 


colleges to emphasize job-skills training 
and established an infrastructure trust to 
allow private investment in public-works 
projects. All of these are popular ideas 
among some Democratic policy mavens, 
but no other mayor has taken them so far, 
so fast. In addition to his showdowns with 
the teachers and the janitors, Emanuel has 
clashed with constituencies ranging from 
professors at the community colleges to 
Cubs fans perched on the rooftops outside 
Wrigley Field. 

“It’s not a strategy the old Rahm would 
have advised a candidate to follow,” he ac 
knowledges. So why? 

One clue might be found in a book that 
Emanuel co-wrote with the influential 
New Democrat Bruce Reed, now Vice Pres 
ident Joe Biden’s chief of staff. The authors 
divided political life into two warring 
camps—not conservatives and liberals, 
but hacks and wonks. Emanuel represent 
ed the hacks: pols who play hardball to 
win elections but yawn at policy. On the 
fifth floor of city hall, however, the mayor 
has gotten in touch with his inner wonk. 

“I am a wonk desperate to get out of a 
hack’s body” is how he puts it during a re- 
cent interview in his large, wood-paneled 





office. Tastefully decorated with pieces 
borrowed from the Art Institute of Chi 
cago, the space is a reminder that this par 
ticular hack was educated at artsy Sarah 
Lawrence College and won a scholarship 
to the Joffrey Ballet. 

The lessons learned from two very 
different Presidents are also on display. 
The mayor seems to have picked up some 
of Obama’s cool composure, and he still 
keeps a close eye on the White House he 
used to run. He gives the Administration 
high marks for its reaction to the rat-a-tat 
of recent crises. “Congress has a job to do 
with oversight,” he says of the hearings 
on Benghazi, the IRS scandal and possible 
overreaching by a leak-chasing Justice De 
partment. “But if your oversight becomes 
overly political, the public gets turned off. 
Not that this White House needs saving, 
but that’s where the Republicans are sav 
ing the White House.” 

Emanuel also evokes Clinton in the 
way he rattles off statistics and peppers 
conversations with arcane details. And, 
like Clinton, he knows how to schmooze 
to get what he wants. “He’s a more open 
mayor than I’m used to,” Alderman 
Walter Burnett Jr. tells me. “He'll call up 





Casualties of the street Friends mourn 25-vear-old Deshaun Williams at his funeral; he was killed in a shooting outside a nightclub in 
Englewood. Leon Cunningham, right, 19 and paralyzed below the waist, was shot four times near his family’s home from 2009 to 2012 


and say, ‘Hey, Alderman, this is Rahm.’ 
Rahm?!” After the Daley years, it’s hard to 
imagine a firstname mayor. 

At his best, his wonk and hack tenden 
cies blend into a 21st century version of 
the classic urban boss. (Emanuel did once 
work for the younger Daley.) One example: 
determined to steer Chicago's leading uni 
versities into partnerships with local high 
schools, he summoned their presidents to 
his office one by one. “Each of those college 
presidents has construction projects they 
want to complete,” he explains. “I just told 
them if they would help me, I'd have some 
one walk their plans through the permit 
process.” They all assented, though he 
didn’t have to say what might happen to 
those permits should they refuse. 

The mayor has a press release for ev 
ery company he has lured to town—more 
than two dozen—and will never miss a 
photo op at a renovated branch library. 
He brags about the tech incubator he sup 
; ported in the Merchandise Mart, where 
= an estimated 225 start-ups created some 
= 800 jobs during the first year of operation. 

After reading in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal about IBM’s plans to create a six-year 
high school curriculum heavy in STEM 


subjects—science, technology, engi 
neering and math—Emanuel decided 
to adopt the idea, but at five schools, not 
one. “Typical competitive middle child,” 
he shrugs. Microsoft, Cisco and other 
high-tech giants have joined IBM at the 
mayor’s request. In a similar vein, he has 
steamrolled past the complaints of tradi 
tionally minded liberal-arts professors to 
focus Chicago’s community colleges on 
real-world job training for hotel and hos 
pital workers as well as truck drivers. 

Changes like these, added to the lon 
ger school day he rammed through and 
the promise of full-day kindergarten for 
all students, will finally give kids long 
trapped in poverty a realistic path to suc 
cess, Emanuel insists. He has risked politi 
cal backlash, he says, because he “will not 
shortchange our students.” 

Business leaders are buying it. “I per 
sonally think Mayor Emanuel is just 
what the doctor ordered,” said Jeff Smisek, 
chairman and CEO of United Airlines, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago's 
landmark Willis Tower (formerly the 
Sears Tower). “He is willing to take on 
some tough issues and vested interests. 
He’s not daunted by them.” 


Daunted he should be. Chicago’s 
problems are stubborn. The city’s un 
employment rate was 10.3% in April, a 
notch below Los Angeles, but far above 
Houston and New York. The city’s 
population is inching back up after a 
decade of losses, but at the slowest rate 
of any major city in the country. And 
his pet projects at the state capital in 
Springfield—pension reform and a Chi 
cago casino—are languishing. 

The Chicago Tribune recently scolded 
Chicagoans for turning on Emanuel sim 
ply for following through on campaign 
promises. “By essentially doing what 
he had said he would do—by pushing 
for better schools and imposing tough 
economies—Emanuel stoked grievances 
old and new,” the paper noted. 

The Chicago way of resolving griev 
ances is not to forget them but to fight 
them out. That’s what Rahm Emanuel 
will be busy doing for the next couple of 
years. And to borrow a classic Chicago 
line from the 1987 film The Untouchables, 
“you wait until the fight is over. One guy 
is left standing. And that’s how you know 
who won.” —WITH REPORTING BY KARI 
LYDERSEN/CHICAGO = 





Ways to make you eat A restraining chair 
and force-feeding apparatus in the detainee 
hospital at Guantanamo Bay 
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BARACK OBAMA HAD 
BEEN PRESIDENT FOR 
ONLY ONE FULL DAY 


when, on Jan. 22, 2009, he acted on a cen 
tral campaign promise. Arguing that the 
Founding Fathers would agree that Amer- 
ica must “observe the core standards of 
conduct not just when it’s easy but also 
when it’s hard,” Obama signed an Execu- 
tive Order to close the notorious military 
prison camp at Guantanamo Bay, where 
the Bush Administration had detained 
hundreds of men captured in combat and 
counterterrorism operations since 2001. 
With dozens of men imprisoned for years 
without charges brought against them, 
and in many cases having actually being 
cleared for release, Obama said closing 
Guantanamo would return America to 
the “moral high ground” it had yielded in 
its ruthless pursuit of al-Qaeda during the 
Bush years. “I can tell you that the wrong 
answeris to pretend like this problem will 
go away,” Obama said in May 2009. “I re- 


Source: Government Accountability Office 


fuse to pass it on to somebody else. It is my 
responsibility to solve the problem.” 

Four years later, with Guantanamo 
still open—and the site of widespread 
hunger strikes and other acts of disobedi 
ence by many of its 166 inmates—Obama 
is again trying to fulfill that responsibil- 
ity. In a May 23 address about a range of 
his counterterrorism policies, including 
drone strikes, Obama declared the start of 
a new push against the political obstacles 
that thwarted his first at 
tempt to close the most in- 
famous symbol of the U.S.’s 
post-9/11 war on terrorism. 
“(History] will cast a harsh 
judgment on this aspect of 
our fight against terrorism 
and those of us who fail to 
end it,” Obama said. 

But Obama will be hard- 
pressed to live up to his 
grand rhetoric. Opposition 
still runs high to the idea 
of releasing or bringing into U.S. pris- 
ons dozens of men widely considered 
dangerous terrorists even if many are 
not. Asked to gauge the probability that 
Obama can close Guantanamo before 
he leaves office, David Remes, a lawyer 
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currently held 
at Guantanamo 


To date, 779 
detainees have 
been incarcerated 


who represents 18 Guantanamo inmates 
replies, “Zero.” And even if Obama can 
shut down the site known colloquially 
as Gitmo, he hasn’t promised to end the 
practice of long-term incarceration with- 
out trial that along with interrogation 
techniques like waterboarding blighted 
the U.S.’s track record for treating prison 
ers in the so-called global war on terror- 
ism. The prison camp on Cuba’s southern 
tip may or may not be shuttered during 
Obama's watch, but Gitmo, in 
the metaphorical sense, may 
never really close. 

Nor is America’s long war 
on terrorism about to end. 
Obama’s speech revealed a 
man “haunted” by the deaths 
of innocents in drone strikes 
and wrestling with the balance 
between national security and 
the Constitution’s integrity. 
But while he announced tight- 
er standards for ordering drone 
strikes abroad (including an unspoken 
plan to partly shift the program from the 
CIA to the theoretically more accountable 
Pentagon) and spoke of a day when the war 
might be declared over, Obamais retaining 
broad powers to detain or kill suspected 
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terrorists, to conduct aggressive surveil 
lance and to use military force in foreign 
nations. “To do nothing in the face of ter 
rorist networks would invite far more ci 
vilian casualties,” Obama said. “We must 
finish the work of defeating al-Qaeda and 
its associated forces.” 


Hungry for Clarity 

AT LAST COUNT, MILITARY MEDICAL PER 
sonnel at Gitmo were force-feeding 35 of 
the more than 100 inmates who refuse to 
eat. Twice a day, those men are strapped 
into restraining chairs as tubes that run 
up their noses and down their throats fill 
their stomachs with a compound called 
Ensure, a supplement used by everyone 
from athletes to dieters. The U.N. High 
Commissioner for Human Rights has 





Behind the scenes A walkway between the camp and the 
sniper netting; equipment used to force-feed detainees on a 
hunger strike; a mock cell shown to visitors 


called force-feeding a violation of inter 
national law, and the World Medical As 
sociation, of which the U.S. is a member, 
declared in 1991 that the practice is “never 
ethically acceptable” unless a prisoner 
consents or is unable to make a rational 
choice. (The WMA callsit “ethical to allow 
a determined hunger striker to die.”) 

Although Remes says he suspects the 
inmates at Gitmo are aware of the Presi 
dent’s speech and that some may even 
have watched it on televi 
sion, he doubts that the hun 
ger strikes will end anytime 
soon. “Obama has no cred 
ibility with the detainees,” he 
says. “I bet they didn’t even 
look up from their chess 
boards.” Then, recalling that 
after recent scuffles with 
their guards, inmates were 
barred from congregating, he 
adds, “No, they’re not playing 
chess. They’re not even al 
lowed to be together.” 

A lack of faith in Obama is one reason 
for the hunger strikes (although detainees 
have also alleged improper treatment by 
guards, including charges of mishandling 
Korans, that the military denies). Among 
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the hunger strikers are 86 who have been 
declared safe for release—some of them 
by two different administrations—and 
who were crushed when Obama failed to 
deliver on his 2009 promise to close Gitmo. 


Should They Stay or Should They Go? 
UNDERSTANDING WHY GITMO HASN’1 
closed requires understanding who ex 
actly is there. The camp holds three types 
of inmates, each posing different challen 
ges. The first group consists of 
those 86 detainees deemed safe 
to release to their home coun 
tries or third nations, so long 
as they can be monitored and 
accounted for to ensure they 
don’t take up arms against the 
U.S. The second group con 
sists of suspected terrorists 
whom the Administration is 
prosecuting or plans to charge 
with specific crimes. The third 
group consists of prisoners too 
dangerous to simply release—for reasons 
that could include a suspected organiza 
tional role in al-Qaeda, explosives training 
or in some cases an openly stated desire 
to kil] Americans—but also impossible 
to put on trial, maybe because of evidence 
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rendered inadmissible by torture; because 
the troops who captured them didn’t col- 
lect evidence; or because they supported 
al-Qaeda before the U.S. made that a crime 
for foreigners overseas. 

The first group is the easiest to deal 
with. Obama has the freedom to send the 
86 men home on his own. Fifty-six of them 
are from Yemen—all of whom could be 
there by now had al-Qaeda’s Yemeni affili- 
ate, whose leaders included an ex—Gitmo 
detainee, not tried to bomb a Northwest 
Airlines flight on Christmas Day 2009, 
leading Obama to halt detainee transfers 
back to the country. Obama now says im- 
provements in the Yemeni government's 
ability to monitor repatriated detainees al- 
lows him to lift his self-imposed morato- 
rium on returning detainees there. He can 
likewise dispatch the rest of the cleared 
inmates to other countries unilaterally. 

Republicans warn that even some of 
those detainees deemed safe for release 
will inevitably join forces with Islamic 
radicals—as did Saeed al-Shihri months 
after his 2007 release from Gitmo, eventu- 
ally rising to the No. 2 spot in al-Qaeda's 
Yemeni branch before being killed by a 
drone strike earlier this year. “I don’t trust 
the government” in Yemen, Republican 
Representative Peter King told ABC’s This 
Week on May 26. But they can’t prevent 
Obama from proceeding. How fast he'll 
move is another question: Obama said 
each of the Yemenis must first undergo 
yet another review. 

The second and third groups are con- 
siderably tougher cases. Obama would 
like to move the trials by military com- 
missions now under way at Guantanamo 
toa location in the U.S. and bring any new 
cases against prosecutable suspects on 
American soil, either in military or civil- 
ian courts. He also presumably intends 
to move to highly secure sites in the U.S. 
the roughly 46 who can be neither re- 
leased nor tried, until some solution can 
be found for them, But right now Obama 
can’t move any detainees into the U.S. 
without Congress’s help. In 2009 he tried 
to resettle some low-risk prisoners in the 
U.S. and also proposed trying alleged 9/11 
mastermind Khalid Sheikh Mohammed 
and four other Gitmo inmates in federal 
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KHALID SHEIKH MOHAMMED 
Pakistani, 48 
Alleged 9/11 mastermind; one of 16 
“high value” detainees 





SAEED AL-SHIHRI 

Saudi Arabian, 39 
Retumed to al-Qaeda after release in 
2007; killed in Yemen in January 2013 





ABDUL RAHMAN SHALABI 
Saudi Arabian, 37 
One of the first captives in Gitmo; has 
been on hunger strike since 2005 





SHAKER AAMER 
Saudi Arabian, 44 
Cleared for release in 2007; about 85 
other inmates have been cleared 





OMAR KHADR 
Canadian, 26 
Youngest inmate—age 15—on capture; 
transferred to Canada in 2012 


court. A furious backlash from conser- 
vatives and even many Democrats who 
feared the soft-on-terrorists label prompt- 
ed Congress to block inmate transfers 
into the U.S. for any reason. 

And while Obama's May 23 speech may 
have stirred the hearts of some liberal sup- 
porters, it doesn’t seem to have moved the 
Republicans whose support he'll need to 
move detainees into the U.S., particularly 
in the GOP-controlled House of Repre- 
sentatives. “I don’t get the sense that this 
pressure is having an impact” on House 
Republicans, says Representative Adam 
Smith, the top-ranking Democrat on the 
House Armed Services Committee. Many 
Republicans argue that the risk of detain- 
ees’ committing future acts of terrorism 
outweighs the damage Guantanamo does 
to the U.S.’s image. And they have little in- 
terest in Obama's appetite for moving more 
terrorism cases into civilian courts. 

Lately Obama has tried speaking the 
language Republicans best understand— 
spending—by pointing out that each in- 
mate at Gitmo costs $800,000 per year to 
house, fora total of about $150 million per 
year in operations. But when it comes to 
closing Gitmo, Smith says, many of the Re- 
publicans whose support Obama would 
need to approve transfers to U.S. prisons 
have boxed themselves in politically. 
House Speaker John Boehner, for instance, 
has called the prison a “world-class facil- 
ity” and in 2010 said he wouldn't vote to 
close it “if you put a gun to my head.” 

The broader themes of Obama’s speech 
may not have helped the Guantanamo cause 
either. Far from agreeing with the Presi- 
dent’s talk of a severely weakened al-Qaeda 
and his aspiration to wind down the war on 
terrorism, some Republicans accused him 
of complacency and retreat. Newt Gingrich 
called Obama’s vision “breathtakingly, 
stunningly naive.” Such talk is hardly the 
groundwork fora new spirit of cooperation. 


Some Problems Have No Solution 

EVEN ASSUMING THAT THE PRESIDENT 
can close Gitmo by resettling some de- 
tainees in other countries and bringing 
the rest io trials and prisons in the U.S., 
a major problem will remain: What to do 
with the 48 detainees who can’t be tried 
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Under watchful eyes Guards in Bravo Block, 
Camp V, monitor detainees during a 20-minute 
call to prayer at 5 a.m. 


or released for fear that they will return 
to the “battlefield” of the war on terror 
ism? After all, holding prisoners without 
charges would seem to violate the Con 
stitution’s fundamental habeas corpus 
guarantee. Obama doesn’t claim to have 
a clear answer, and his speech punted the 
question. He said only that “once we com- 
mit to a process of closing [Guantanamo], I 
am confident that this legacy problem can 
be resolved, consistent with our commit 
ment to the rule of law.” 

For now, Obama deals with this legal 
equivalent of radioactive waste by treat 
ing those inmates as prisoners of war. In 
March 2009, Obama’s lawyers filed a legal 
brief justifying detention of Gitmo detain 
ees under the laws of war—in this case 
the war on al-Qaeda, made official by Con 
gress’s September 2001 Authorization for 
the Use of Military Force (AUMF), which 
allowed for the invasion of Afghanistan 
and other counterterrorism efforts. Ironi- 
cally, “while it decries Guantanamo as 
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contrary to American values, the Obama 
Administration has convinced courts of 
its legal validity,” says Matthew Waxman, 
a former Bush detainee-policy official now 
at Columbia Law School. 

Rather than see Obama stretch that 
validity in new directions, one prominent 
human-rights lawyer has actually argued 
for keeping Gitmo open. Closing it now 
“would do more harm than 
good,” human-rights lawyer 
and Georgetown law profes 
sor Jennifer Daskal wrote in a 
January New York Times op-ed, 
because it would mean simply 
opening up a similar camp 
in the U.S., thereby “setting a 
precedent and creating a facil 
ity readily available to future 
Presidents wanting to rid themselves of a 
range of potentially dangerous actors.” 

According to this vision, Gitmo would 
close when the war on terrorism is finally 
considered over. Lawyers for detainees 
might argue that should happen once the 
U.S.’s lead combat role in Afghanistan ends 
in late 2014, for instance. Obama also says 
he'd like Congress to revisit the AUMF, 
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perhaps to narrow its scope or even to de- 
clare the war over. “Usually if you're hold 
ing prisoners of war, you release them at 
the end of hostilities,” says C. Dixon Os 
burn of Human Rights First. 

But at a recent Senate hearing on the 
AUMF, a top Pentagon official testified 
that the war on al-Qaeda could last 10 to 
20 more years. Some Republicans, includ 
ing Senator John McCain, 
have suggested that the law 
should be broadened, not nar 
rowed or repealed, 

Rhetoric about the found 
ers aside, it’s hard to imagine 
Obama’s releasing trained 
al-Qaeda members who have 
not renounced terrorism in 
to the wild, as it were. “The 
Administration’s view seems to be that 
so long as it’s only a small number of 
very dangerous al-Qaeda terrorists, it is 
legitimate to hold them without trial,” 
Waxman says. Obama would prefer not 
to hold them in the prison that stains 
America’s international reputation. But 
he may find the moral high ground he 
seeks is simply out of his reach. 5 
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Coming attractions A baby 
inutero, New techniques can 
improve the odds of conception 


MEDICINE | FERTILITY 


AKING BABIES OUGHT TO BE 
\ the easiest thing you'll ever 
- | do—indeed, it ought to be 
a hard thing not to do. The 
evolutionary game is rigged 
so that it’s fun, the kind of fun you want to 
have even when offspring aren’t on your 
mind. Our body cycles make parenthood 
a constant possibility: women are ready to 
conceive every month, and men are pretty 
much ready to go any second. And the prod- 
uct of all that happy activity—a chubby, 
cuddly, cooing baby—is something we're 
hardwired to find irresistible. 

But things, of course, aren’t always so 
simple. The human reproductive system 
may be a prolific thing, but it’s also a very 
fragile thing, and there is a lot that can go 
wrong with it. In the U.S. alone, more than 
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Fertilized zygote with 
sperm and egg nuclei 


7 million women have received treatment 
for infertility, spending more than an es- 
timated $5 billion per year. For the past 10 
years, the average billed cost for a single 
in vitro fertilization (IVF) cycle is $12,400— 
something infertile couples must pony up 
on their own since most insurance compa- 
nies don’t cover infertility treatments—and 
just one cycle is usually not enough. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention, only 42% of assisted-repro- 
duction cycles lead to a live birth when the 
woman is younger than 35. The figure drops 
to 22% by age 40, 12% by 42 and just 5% by 
44. Outside the U.S., the odds are no better, 
and the number of people who need help is 
far greater: an estimated 48.5 million couples 
worldwide are unable to conceive after five 
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years of trying, according to figures released 
last year by the World Health Organization. 

Given the powerful, primal hold baby- 
making has on us, the inability to perform 
so straightforward a genetic job can be 
deeply painful. “My husband and I would 
look around, and everyone we knew was 
having kids,” says Cindy Flynn, 35, an IT 
worker at a Sacramento nonprofit. “We 
struggled so hard to get pregnant. Building 
a family should not be so difficult.” 

For now, it still is, but the outlook is 
getting decidedly brighter. Scientists are 
steadily refining and improving assisted- 
reproduction techniques. They’re harvest- 
ing better eggs, using fewer drugs to doit and 
selecting more vigorous sperm that have a 
better chance of producing a baby. They’re 
monitoring embryos while they’re still in 


experimental.’ Today I can often say, ‘There 
is at least a 2-out-of-3 chance you are going to 
have a baby out of this process.’ It is becom- 
ing the most exciting field, with the most 
gratifying outcomes you can imagine.” 


Boosting the Odds 

IMPROVING THE OUTLOOK FOR FERTILITY 
patients starts with improving the art of IVF, 
which is not just expensive and less than reli 
able but a true physical grind. Women must 
first endure a month's worth of hormonal 
dosings, including two or three shots a day 
in the final stretch, all of which can lead to 
headaches, restlessness, irritability and hot 
flushing. The dosing pushes the ovaries to 
hyperovulate, producing up to a dozen ova 
at once, which are retrieved via laparoscope 
through an incision in the pelvis. Even after 


Time-lapse images like these can help identify 


which embryos are the most viable 
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the lab in ways that were impossible before. 
Perhaps most tantalizing, they are work- 
ing to engineer human stem cells so that 
eggs and sperm can be produced in the lab 
using raw cellular material taken from the 
parents. This would lead to a baby that was 
entirely, genetically theirs, the product of an 
ordinary union of egg and sperm—nothing 
short of a last-ditch miracle for people who, 
without this help, might have been unable 
to produce any healthy egg or sperm at all. 
“Twenty years ago I would often tell a 
patient, ‘Iam sorry. There is nothing we can 
do,” says Dr. Craig Niederberger, head of the 
department of urology at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago College of Medicine. “Fif- 
teen years ago I would have been saying, 
‘There is something I can do, but it’s very 
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all that, there’s no guarantee the eggs will be 
viable; many immature ones that the ova- 
ries would never have released on their own 
are shoved out prematurely by the drugs. 
“Every time a patient goes through con- 
ventional IVF, the number of eggs desig- 
nated as waste is about 90%,” says Dr. John 
Zhang, founder and director of the New 
Hope Fertility Center in New York City. 
Not all sperm are created equal either. 
The average male produces 76 million 
sperm per ejaculation; the lower limit for 
conception is 18 million. For IVF, the qual- 
ity of sperm is judged in the lowest-tech 
way possible: a lab technician looks at 
them through a microscope. This method 
has just the limitations you might expect. 
“A sperm has a head, a midpiece and a 





tail,” says Niederberger, “and there’s a lot 
you can find that looks wrong. You would 
think if you can find the best-looking 
sperm, it would also be the healthiest one, 
but that is absolutely not correct. The vast 
majority of sperm—up to 96%—look ab 
normal, and the exact shape of a sperm 
doesn’t necessarily equate to its success.” 
This is increasingly problematic as 
doctors turn away from the original IVF 
method of simply mixing an egg and a 
semen sample in a dish and adopt a more 
exacting approach known as intracyto- 
plasmic sperm injection (ICSI), in which 
a single, especially handsome sperm is 
selected, lifted by the tail and injected 
directly into the egg. That practically 
guarantees fertilization, but if the techni- 
cian was fooled by looks and rejected more 








cycle, the women also use a nasal-spray 
version of Synarel, a drug that’s usually 
used to treat endometriosis but in this case 
helps trigger egg release. Eggs are then re- 
trieved and fertilized as in traditional IVF. 

“The physiologic changes the body expe- 
riences in miniIVF are close to the natural 
cycle, without excessive drugs,” says Zhang. 
Starting with fewer embryos can also help 
mitigate the ethical issues raised when un 
used ones are frozen and stored in clinics, 
with little or no prospect of ever being im 
planted but little or no appetite on the part 
of anyone involved to destroy them. 

Not everyone is sold on the promise 
of mini IVF. Some critics suggest that the 
odds of producing a successful pregnancy 
with mini IVF are actually lower than 
with traditional IVF, but so far there have 


and to do that without destroying them 
in the process. One method is to use 
something called Raman spectroscopy, 
which involves beaming laser energy of 
a particular frequency at the head of the 
sperm; the beam scatters back in readable 
patterns that reveal clues to the interior 
structure. The technique isn’t quite ready 
for wide use, but it’s getting close. “People 
are studying various frequencies along the 
electromagnetic spectrum to interrogate 
the sperm in a nondestructive way,” says 
Niederberger. “This holds a lot of promise.” 
Even assuming the very best sperm can 
be matched with the very best egg, doctors 
still have to determine which of the several 
embryos that are often created in any one 
IVF cycle is the most viable one to trans 
fer to the womb. That remains a highly 
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The full cavity will form the 
amniotic fluid of the fetus 


Cells increase as cavity 
starts filling with fluid 


Blastocyst cavity forms 
to spur embryo growth 


In final blastocyst stage, 
the cavity is filled 


viable candidates—what fertility experts 
dub “overcalling” sperm—it may doom a 
pregnancy before it can even get started. 
All of this explains the growing inter 
est in an approach called mini IVF, which 
Zhang's and other clinics are promoting. 
As its name suggests, mini IVF strips the 
familiar in vitro regimen down in a way 
that makes it both less arduous and, its 
proponents say, more effective. Rather 
than endure a month of hormonal carpet 
bombing, women take a 12-day course 
of Clomid, an oral drug that blocks the 
body’s estrogen receptors and promotes 
egg maturation. This causes the ovaries to 
produce only three to five comparatively 
viable eggs rather than a dozen often im- 
mature ones. In the final day or two of the 
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been few long-term studies to crunch the 
numbers, And though the drug regimen 
is less intensive, for some women Clomid 
brings on physical and emotional side 
effects similar to standard IVF hormone 
treatment. Zhang just completed a five 
year look at mini-IVF success rates that he 
is submitting for publication and promises 
will be a “time bomb”—presumably the 
good kind—.in the field. But he’s one of the 
method's pioneers. Other, more disinter- 
ested experts may offer a more measured 
assessment when they see his data. 

The job of selecting the best sperm for 
conception in any type of lVFis also seeing 
some advances. The trick is to look not just 
at the sperm cells but inside them to get 
a sense of how their DNA is packaged— 





subjective matter that depends, again, sim 
ply on which one looks the best. “Identify 
ing thesingle best embryo forimplantation 
is one of the challenges of the last decades in 
assisted reproduction,” says Dr. Zev Rosen 
waks, director of the Center for Reproduc 
tive Medicine at New York—Presbyterian 
Hospital/Weill Cornell Medical Center. 

At Rosenwaks clinic, doctors are address 
ing thatchallenge with a time-lapse-photog 
raphy system that snaps pictures of growing 
embryos every 10 to 20 minutes for the first 
few days of incubation. Subtle differences 
in the way they divide can provide clues to 
which embryos are the strongest. Similar 
techniques were tried in the past, but the 
pictures were taken manually by lab techni 
cians, which required opening the incubator 
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A NEW APPROACH TO IVF 
In vitro fertilization is an ordeal that often does not produce a baby. 
Mini IVF involves fewer shots—and may be more effective 


Daily injections of 


hormone, which allows multiple eggs 
to mature at same time 


UMW h i | es 





asing Injection of Eggs 
human chorionic retrieved 
gonadotropin to using 
help mature a catheter 


Day 14 


Fertilization Embryos are 
frozen or 
Sperm is injected transferred 
directly into egg in to uterus 
lab dish, or 
Egg is fertilized by ay 
sperm in lab dish 
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Source: New Hope Fertility Center 


several times a day, exposing the embryos to 
blasts of room-temperature air and contami- 
nants. The new cameras peer through glass 
into the sealed incubator and fire off their 
pictures automatically. “We have increased 
pregnancy rates across the board while de- 
creasing the likelihood of multiple [births],” 
says Rosenwaks. “Whether the woman is 
younger or older, in every category we have 
improved pregnancy rates by 15% to 20%.” 

This process too faces some early 
challenges—principally ones of access. 
There are more than 400 fertility clinics 
in the U.S., but only a few dozen so far 
have a system like Rosenwaks’. Not only 
does that exclude an overwhelming share 
of patients; it also means the 15%-to-20% 
improvement rate could be a premature 
boast, depending on how other clinics fare 
if they adopt the new technology. 

Further out on the developmental fron- 
tier are stem cells. For decades it was as- 
sumed that girls are born with all the eggs 
they will ever have and can produce no 
more during their lives. In 2012 that wis- 
dom was overturned when Jonathan Tilly, 
director of reproductive biology at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, announced 
that the ovaries harbor stem cells that, 
with the right chemical coaxing, could be 
made to mature into eggs. 


cells from ovaries removed during sex- 
reassignment surgery, growing them ina 
dish, repackaging them ina bit of the orig- 
inal ovarian tissue and transplanting the 
entire little bundle into a lab mouse so that 
it would receive a steady blood supply. (Im- 
planting it ina woman would have raised 
ethical issues.) When Tilly extracted the 
cells, they had indeed matured into what 
at least appeared to be fully mature ova. 
Not even Tilly pretends that his method is 
safe or practical—at least not yet—but as 
a proof-of-concept study, it shows prom- 
ise. The threshold requirement for parents 
conceiving via IVF, after all, is at least one 
healthy sperm meeting one healthy egg. If 
you don't have that, all the improvements 
in the world in embryo monitoring and 
implantation do you no good. 
Investigators at Newcastle University 
in England had similar success on the male 
side of the equation in 2009, using embry- 
onic stem cells to create living, swimming, 
healthy-looking sperm—though the re- 
searchers have no idea if the sperm are vi- 
able, and British law prevents them from 
attempting fertilization and implantation 
to find out for sure. Since then, they have 
been working on ways to sidestep the use 
of embryonic stem cells and all the ethi- 
cal issues they raise by creating stem cells 


(next cycle) 
Expanding the Choices? 


THE MORE THE MEDICAL OPTIONS EXPAND, 
the more some doctors—and couples— 
wrestle with the implications. Fertil- 
ity counselors, when framing patients’ 
choices, remind them that they can con- 
tinue to try to conceive or they can choose 
to adopt or live child-free. That’s a word 
that’s carefully chosen with the intention 
of replacing the bleaker-sounding childless 
and capturing the notion of an upside for 
a loving couple living a free and relatively 
unencumbered life. 

For those who decide to turn to science 
to boost their fertility, cost is no small issue. 
Assisted reproduction remains expensive 
and is typically not covered by insurance. 
Under the Affordable Care Act—a.k.a. 
Obamacare—basic gynecologic and obstet- 
riccare are covered, but infertility treatment 
isn’t. The law does increase the available 
deduction for those treatments from 7.5% 
of pretax income to 10%. (For people who 
adopt, there is a tax credit of $13,360.) 

Ina perfect world, money wouldn't stand 
in the way of having a child, but ina perfect 
world, neither would fertility problems. Ba- 
sic as the reproductive drive might be, a lot 
of things have to go just right for a healthy 
baby to be the result. Fora growing number 
of parents-in-waiting, more is starting to go 














Tilly accomplished that egg-growing from the skin cells of the infertile men, right than wrong. —wITH REPORTING BY 
feat—after a fashion—by harvestingstem which could then develop into sperm. ALEXANDRA SIFFERLIN/NEW YORK a 
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we strike back. 


At MD Anderson Cancer Center, we are focused on Making Cancer History: 
As the nation’s top-ranked cancer center, MD Anderson continues to pioneer 
new approaches in cancer treatment. Using the latest genetics-based research, 


we can develop targeted treatments, personalized to the individual patient. Scan to learn more about 
our latest breakthroughs 


To learn more about how we're raising the bar for cancer care worldwide, or to 


make an appointment, call 1-877-695-0835 or visit MakingCancerHistory.com. 
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Knock, knock. 


Woo. 


That's the sound of millions of people 
saving money with GEICO. 





Inside Paris Hilton's 
home, where Sofia 
Coppola shot scenes 
for her new film 
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sLOOM 
Europe is going 
to Atlanta— 
specifically, to the 
High Museum 
of Art, which, 
starting June 23, 
will showcase 
more than 35 
Dutch fine-art 
paintings, many of 
which rarely travel 
overseas. Among 
the highlights: 
Abraham van 
Beyeren’s Flower 
Still Life With 
a Watch, right, 
and the famed 
Girl Witha 
Pearl Earring by 
Johannes Vermeer, 
which has not been 
on view in the U.S. 
in over 15 years. 













judging me. I come at it with 30 years of empathy 
for every person who tries to put themselves out 
so publicly in front of an audience. 

Anything that’s 
absolutely new. “What is that?” is even 
more exciting. 

Who's to say what you're doing is 
nota talent? If you're lucky enough to 
garner more people than the people 
sitting around your Thanksgiving 

table who have the same last name 
as you, you probably have a talent. 


Howie Mandel 


He’s a stand-up comedian by trade, but 
Mandel, 57, is about to spend a lot of time 
sitting down—behind the judges’ desk, 
when America’s Got Talent returns 
on June 4 for its eighth season on 
NBC. Here, Mandel shows Time his 
talent for talk. —LILY ROTHMAN 


No. Do you mind if I have 
a sketch artist? 


Sketching me! I like to 
get sketches of myself during in- 
terviews. 

I’m a huge fan of mine. 


If you look at 
us, there’s absolutely no confusion. 
We show up asa visual aid. That’s 
the beauty of television. 

It’s the opposite. 
I went into this business trying to create 
something and entertain, knowing full 
well that I was doing it for people sitting 
at home in their underpants on the couch, 


I would love 
to be part of it. | hope they call me. 
Ican’t fit in the suit any longer, 
but I can still do the voice. 








By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Nate Raw 
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1. Vin Diesel’s bank 
account, The sixth 
Fast & Furious movie 
opened toa series-high 
$117 million over four 
days in the U.S 


2. Finding a Psy 
costume. Someone 


| beat you toit in epic 


fashion, posing as 
the “Gangnam Style” 
singer to get A-list 
treatment at the 


| Cannes Film Festival 


3. The cultural 
relevance of Animal 
Planet. Its recent 
documentary about 
mermaids was 
watched by 3.6 million 
viewers—a network 
record 


Lily Rothman and Kayla Webley 
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The New Cinema of Stuff 
Materialism at the movies, 
just the way you like it 


By Lily Rothman 


TRUST ME: THEY'RE NICE SHOES. A LOT OF NICE 
shoes. When the teenage antiheroes of The Bling 
Ring (in limited release June 14, nationwide 

June 21) first see the shoes—which, in the film and 
in real life, belong to Paris Hilton, into whose home 
they’ve broken—their gasps make sense. They’re 
also mostly spontaneous. Sofia Coppola, who 
directed and wrote the movie based on the true tale 
of California kids on a celebrity-burglary spree, 
didn’t let her actors examine Hilton’s closet before 
the cameras were rolling. The result is a moment of 
shock and awe and, most of all, desire. 

“I tried to shoot it in a seductive way, so you saw 
the allure of these things that they were after,” says 
Coppola. “It’s definitely over the top, but I wanted it 
to be like a candy store—this pretty, colorful stuff.” 

Coppola adheres to this candy-store ethos 
throughout The Bling Ring. Her camera acts like a 
host on QVC, showcasing the glittery trappings of 
wealth. To compare the film to an infomercial is to 
do it a disservice, but Coppola says viewers, like her 
characters, are indeed meant to crave all they see. 

This shared, impulsive desire is what makes Cop- 
pola’s criminals so believable. It’s also what ties The 
Bling Ring to anumber of this season’s films, chiefly 
Baz Luhrmann’s The Great Gatsby and Harmony Ko- 
rine’s Spring Breakers. While their story lines (Jazz 
Age seduction, college crime fantasia) couldn’t be 
more different, their visions are united by long, lov- 
ing looks at stuff, from vintage Tiffany hat pins and 
celebrity-branded perfume to Hermes handbags, 
golden bullets and strands of pearls long enough to 
loop around a neck so many times, you lose count. 

Did you find yourself longing for Jay Gatsby’s 
monogrammed floors, his gleaming car, his ward- 
robe? Luhrmann says that was the point. Just as 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s hero tries to prove his worth 
to Daisy viaa display a la Cribs, MTV’s celebrity- 





house-tour franchise, Luhrmann says he had to 
capture Gatsby’s belief in stuff’s power. For the cli- 
max of his demonstration, as Gatsby showers Daisy 
with beautiful button-downs, that meant creating 
a “psychedelic snowstorm of shirts.” 

“Every detail in that house is about him saying, 
‘Look how rich Iam, 1am worthy because I have all 
this stuff’” Luhrmann says. “We want the audience 
to go, Look at all of the stuff?” Coppola’s mission was 
much the same: “The whole story I tried to experi- 
ence with the kids, to get in their minds why they did 
this, so the audience experiences it with them.” Her 
camera had to love stuff as much as her thieves do. 

These aren’t the first characters defined by pos- 
sessions, nor are these the first films to lovingly 
frame belongings. What’s new is the palpable elec- 
tricity of the reveal. Consider 1995's Clueless, which 
featured a closet just as extreme as Hilton’s but pre- 
sented as more ridiculous than desirable. Wes An- 
derson’s films are meticulous about objects, but for 
their aesthetic or sentimental, not monetary, value. 
Citizen Kane focuses on a man who achieves class 
status as he acquires stuff—yet the takeaway isn’t 
exactly that Xanadu is full of great decorating ideas. 

But Hilton’s closet looks like a boutique, and 
Gatsby, in a way, is one. Its brand partnerships flip 
traditional product placement, putting film refer- 
ences in shops rather than vice versa. For example, 
though Brooks Brothers isn’t called out onscreen, 
the company dressed the actors (as it once did 
Fitzgerald) and launched a tie-in collection; it also 
partnered with Warner Bros. on promotion. Glen dunk The 

Bling Ring takes 
an adoring look at 
fancy things like 
these baubles, shot 
on the movie's set at 
Hilton’s home 


The Science of Stuff 

IT MAY NOT BE A COINCIDENCE THAT THE NUMBER 
of films with consumerist viewpoints is on the 
rise. In fact, a recent psychological study offers 

a possible explanation of why filmmakers are 
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embracing consumerism as a visual 
device—and what that means for those of 
us who pay for a peep. 

Tim Kasser, a psychology professor at 
Knox College and the author of The High 
Price of Materialism, says he’s not sur- 
prised by directors who choose to linger 
on images of glitzy stuff, because that’s 
what today’s viewers demand. “If these 
images are in the movie in order to attract 
people, that’s a good choice,” he says. 

Kasser’s latest paper, co-authored with 
Jean M. Twenge and published in May in 
the Personality and Social Psychology Bul- 
letin, finds that teenagers have become 
more materialistic in their attitudes. 
Fewer than half of the 12th-graders 
surveyed in the late 1970s said it was im- 
portant to have a lot of money, but 62% of 
seniors polled in 2005-07 answered that 
it was. Equally dramatic are the shifting 
views of youth on stuff itself; among 
those surveyed, the importance of own- 
ing a new car every two to three years 
has jumped 27% since the ’7os. 

Though the paper's most recent data 
is from 2007, Kasser says the condi- 
tions that breed materialism have been 
prevalent since the 2008 crash: financial 
or family insecurity, when paired with 
pervasive advertising, heightens mate- 
rialism later in life. That same research 
also found that the increasing desire 
for stuff has been inversely related toa 
desire to work for it—which, if it weren't 
an academic study, would sound like 
an oversimplified summary of The Bling 
Ring and Spring Breakers. 

“It’s not just a matter of, Oh, here are 
these films showing this stuff,” Kasser 
says. “To the extent these films reflect 
and encourage a more materialistic 
value system, they’re encouraging a set 
of values that the research suggests are 
associated with lower happiness, less 
civil society and less [ecologically] sus- 
tainable behavior.” 

It’s no spoiler to say that the crimi- 
nals in The Bling Ring get caught or that 
all the shirts in the world can’t bring 
Gatsby true love. Characters in these 
films are confronted with the emptiness 
of the “materialistic myth,” a term used 
by James A. Roberts, author of Shiny Ob- 
jects: Why We Spend Money We Don’t Have 
in Search of Happiness We Can't Buy, to 
summarize the flawed belief that stuff 
equals worth. 





The American Dream? The Spring Breakers 
thugs, top, and Gatsby love flaunting their stuff 


Despite these harsh awakenings for 
the characters, research shows that dark 
denouements don’t necessarily make 
a difference to the viewer. Even if the 
films are artistic critiques of material- 
ism, seeing fancy things triggers ideas 
about having fancy things. “From what 
I know of psychology,” says Kasser, 

“a critique is going to have to be aw- 
fully explicit and awfully sustained in 
order not to activate those desires for 
materialistic stuff.” 

Coppola points to one possible anti- 
dote for materialism: numbness. “That 
side of our culture is fun to look at in 
small doses,” she says. “I definitely over- 
dosed on stuff by the end of the shoot.” As 
for Luhrmann, a central question behind 
his film was how to make a movie in 
which every object is desirable but, by the 
end, “you almost choke on it.” 

Third acts aside, nothing can change 
what the audience has seen earlier in 
these films, including close-ups of shin- 
ing weapons, slinky dresses and spar- 
kling diamonds. Zoom in enough and it’s 
not overwhelming. No matter what else 
happens, the stuff is seemingly blame- 
less. More than blameless: beautiful. 

“There’s nothing wrong with stuff, 
though that cannot be the purpose in 
your life,” says Luhrmann. “I’m not 


anti-stuff. I love a beautiful suit.” im 
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REVIEW 
Wild Bling. Robberies of 
the rich and famous 


Sofia Coppola is the cinema bard 
of the idle rich. Two of the writer- 
director's films, Lost in Translation 
and Somewhere, detail the vacant 
lives of American movie actors 
in posh hotels. Coppola's Marie 
Antoinette reimagines the young 
| Queen of France (Kirsten Dunst) 
as a shallow teen obsessed with 
her possessions. Think not Paris, 
France, but Paris Hilton. 
That icon of 21st century trash 
celebrity is the patron saint of 
The Bling Ring, Coppola's take on 
the Calabasas, Callf., high schoolers 
who robbed some $3 million from 
the Hollywood homes of Hilton, Lind- 
say Lohan, Rachel Bilson, Audrina 
Patridge and other young swells. 
(Many of the targets had been 
| reality-TV stars, and so was one of 
| the perps, Alexis Neiers, who ap- 
peared with her mother and sisters 
in the E! series Pretty Wild.) | 
In the Coppola version, based 
| on Nancy Jo Sales’ Vanity Falr 
article on the gang, Rebecca | 
(Katie Chang), a student atIndian | 
Hills, a high school for troubled 
teens, takes new kid Marc (israel 
Broussard) on night trips through 
Hollywood, where they find a sur- 
prising percentage of posh cars 
left unlocked and fancy homes un- 
attended, begging to be looted. 
No adolescent can keep a se- 
cret, and the two are soon joined 
by friends Nicki (Emma Watson, 
sprung from Hogwarts), Sam (Taissa 
Farmiga) and Chioe (Claire Julien). 
They sashay into the vast closets 
| of fabulous homes, taking what 
cash, drugs and jewelry they find. In- 
toxicated by their adventures, they 
remain oblivious to the surveillance 
cameras that a few of the “stars” 
have installed. In the movie's cool- 
est shot, an entire heist is seen 
from a stationary camera on a hill 
above the house. 

Coppola's directorial atti- 
tude has the uninflected 
watchfulness of those cam- 
eras; she declines to probe 
the kids’ reasons for 

their nervy felonies. 
But her stately remove 
from the characters 
calls into question 
not only their mo- 
tives but also hers. 
Why'd she bother? 
—RICHARD CORLISS 
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Sports 


Unlike most 
| college sports, angling can pay off 


IT'S DAY TWO OF THE FLW COLLEGE 
fishing championships, and Paul Clark, 
an angler for the University of Louisi- 
ana at Monroe, knows he just hooked a 
“donkey”—a really big fish. As weigh-ins 
begin in the Walmart parking lot in 
Rogers, Ark., each of the 25 teams takes 
the stage, one by one, in front of a few 
hundred fishing fanatics. The top five 
teams, as measured by total weight of 
fish caught over a two-day period, will ad- 
vance to the finals the next morning. (Plea 
to FLW Outdoors, the pro-fishing-tour op- 
erator that also runs a college circuit: take 
one fewer team to the finals and christen 
it the Fishing Four. Pretty please.) 

The score for Clark and his 
teammate, Brett Preuett: 17 lb. 
6 0z., the top haul of the com- 
petition, including that 5%-lb. 
| donkey. Louisiana-Monroe’s 
Warhawks enter the finals in 
third place. “It’s all about the 
donkey,” Clark says, beaming. 

College fishing. Yes, it’s a 
sport, though it might not carry 
a ton of clout on campus. “Tell- 
ing a girl you fish for Auburn is 
nota good pickup line,” says 
Auburn angler Jordan Lee. FLW 
Outdoors, the NASCAR of fish- 
ing (it’s been called BASSCAR), 
started a college division four 
years ago. In 2008, some go 
| college bass-fishing clubs 
| were scattered across the 
| country. By the end of 2012, 
according to FLW, there 
were 610. The team that 
won the FLW national 
| title took home a $27,000 
bass boat plus $3,000 in 
cash. The champs also 
get a shot at the 2013 
Forrest Wood Cup, the 
Super Bowl of bass fish- 
ing. There, the winner 
nets $500,000. 

Bass fishing is a club sport, 
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which means it’s outside NCAA regula 
tions. Anglers can get individual spon 
sorships and win cash in noncollegiate 
tournaments while still fishing for 

their school. For example, Miles “Sonar” 
Burghoff—son of Gary Burghoff, who 
played Radar on MxA*xS*H—says he won 
some $30,000 in tournaments while also 
fishing for the University of Central Flori- 
da. That about covered the cost of college. 
Bethel University, a small Presbyterian 
school in McKenzie, Tenn., even offers 
fishing scholarships. “The students I re- 
cruit are coming here to fish,” says Bethel 
coach Garry Mason, “just like kids go to 
Alabama to play football.” 

Or to fish. Going into the final day of 
the tourney, the team from the Univer 
sity of Alabama has the lead. But Angelo 
State University from Texas trails by just 
7 0z. While the Crimson Tide would roll 
over Angelo State in most sports, fishing 

levels the field. The bass don’t know 

who's in the boat. Over the next eight 
hours, however, Angelo State catches 
only four shorties. Alabama chokes 
too. Guess the football titles will 
have to do. 

Clark and Preuett, the boys 
from Louisiana-Monroe, look 
depressed as they leave Beaver 

Lake. Preuett hooked and lost 
two fish in the final hour and 

is convinced he cost his school 

the title. “You love fishing one 

day,” says Preuett, “and it leaves 
you heartbroken the next.” 

Back at Walmart, it’s time for 
Louisiana-Monroe to hit the scales. 
Preuett is ashen. The 4gers of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Charlotte 

are in the lead, and the Warhawks need 

11 lb. 11 oz. for the win. Because of the two 
that got away, Preuett thinks the 49ers 
have it clinched. The Warhawks’ number 
flashes on the screen, the crowd breathless: 
12 lb. 4 oz. Louisiana-Monroe is your na 
tional fishing champ. 

Preuett sheds tears of relief. Clark, his 
teammate, is ecstatic. They hold up a gi- 
ant $30,000 check; the NCAA suits would 
faint at such a sight. “My grades have 
been worse because I’ve spent so much 
time fishing, for sure,” says Clark. “Then 
again, I'm the national champion. For 


that, I'll take a D.” As in donkey. Ey 
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Environment 


From Gold to Green. E-commerce 
titan Jack Ma is turning his attention 
to cleaning up China’s pollution 


By Bryan Walsh/Santa Monica 


IF YOU’RE GOING TO INVENT AN EN- 
tirely new business category—say, 
e-commerce in China—it helps to have 
tunnel vision. For years that’s how Jack 
Ma saw the world. A former English 
teacher turned digital entrepreneur, Ma 
founded Alibaba in 1999 and built it into 
an e-commerce juggernaut that’s bigger 
in mainland China than Amazon and 
eBay put together: its 2012 sales topped 
$150 billion. Ma became a billionaire, 
made the cover of Forbes and was named 
to the Time 100 list in 2009. Things were 
good for Alibaba and for China, which 
saw its economy boom and hundreds of 
millions of people lifted out of poverty— 
thanks in no small part to the efforts of 
entrepreneurs like Ma. 

But as entrepreneurs get older—Ma, 
48, says he is “old for the Internet”—they 
start to slow down, look around. What 
Ma saw was a country paying an envi- 
ronmental price for rapid development. 
His father-in-law developed liver cancer, 
a disease Ma—and some scientists— 
connects to the terrible water pollution 
that is now common in much of China. 
Ma saw the skies in Beijing and other 
Chinese cities grow foul with pollution. 
Onatrip to the countryside near his 
hometown of Hangzhou, he saw that a 
lake in which he had nearly drowned 
while swimming at age 13 now barely 
came up to his ankles. Farmers told him 
that they were so afraid of the poisoned 
soil, they wouldn’t eat some of their own 
produce. “I knew something was very 
wrong,” Ma told Time during a recent 
interview in Santa Monica, Calif. “This 
is serious—and we have to make people 
pay attention to it.” 

Now Mais making it his mission to 
get China to pay attention to its envi- 
ronmental mess. On May 10, he stepped 
down as CEO of Alibaba, though he'll 
retain a strategic role with the company. 
The next day he took a new job, as chair- 
man of the China board for the Nature 
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Conservancy (TNC), one of the richest 
environmental groups in the world. 
TNC has generally been U.S.-focused, 
but the sheer size and influence of China 
ensure that global environmental and 
climate issues will increasingly be de- 
cided there. If China is going to change 
for the greener, it will need local cham- 
pions. Ma has volunteered. 

In the West, environmentalism has 
always been a grassroots cause, but it’s 
also had the support of a cadre of the 
very rich—think Ted Turner with his 
buffalo preserves or California billion- 
aire Tom Steyer’s financing green politi- 
cal candidates. In China, the emergence 
of a superrich class is relatively recent. 
Now there are more than 300 billion- 
aires in China and Hong Kong, and 
the wealthy could drive social change 
if they ultimately decide to follow the 
example of megaphilanthropists in the 
West like Bill Gates and Warren Buffett. 
“We all know how important it is to 
have Chinese leaders in this effort,” says 
Mark Tercek, TNC’s CEO. “So you can 
imagine how important it is for us to 
have Jack Main this.” 

Ma made his first foray into environ- 
mentalism almost by accident. When 
Alibaba went public in 2007, he was 
accosted at a Hong Kong press confer- 
ence by a pair of activists who pressed 


‘The government 
is sucha big 
organization, so 
HP rcbpeics ictal oe 

environmental 
situation [in China] is 
not that 
can wait.’ 


——JACK MA, ALIBABA FOUNDER 


him to stop selling shark-fin soup on- 
line. (The growing market for the pricey 
delicacy, popular at Chinese banquets, 
is responsible for the bloody slaughter 
each year of millions of sharks, many of 
them members of endangered species.) 
“I didn’t even know what the problem 
was,” Ma says. “But I said I wouldn't 

eat it.” After doing his own research, 
and with the support of Alibaba’s em- 
ployees, he decided to stop selling 

shark fin altogether. Though a growing 
number of other prominent Chinese, 
including former NBA star Yao Ming, 
have come out against shark fin, Ma’s 
refusal still marks him as unusual. “If 
rich people don’t eat shark fin, then the 
market will disappear,” he says. “It was 
just a dumb promise I made, but then 
you start to believe it.” 

The shark-fin story fits Ma’s almost 
innocent vision of environmentalism: 
countless individual actions adding up 
to real change. It’s what you'd expect 
from an entrepreneur whose business 
success was built on empowering the 
individual. And it makes sense—Ma has 
always been more Internet evangelist 
than ordinary Chinese businessman. 
He’s skeptical that the Chinese govern- 
ment can be pushed to change: “[It’s] 
such a big organization, so hard to move. 
And the environmental situation is not 
something that can wait.” 

Already Mais inspiring his peers 
to dig into their own pockets. In early 
May he announced that he and other 
Chinese businesspeople would raise 
up to $15 million for the China Global 
Conservation Fund, which pays for 
green projects in developing countries 
like Kenya and Brazil. Consider it a 
small contribution to balancing out 
China’s enormous impact on the global 
environment as its economy grows be- 
yond its borders. 

But China’s biggest environmental 
woes are at home—and sometimes, 
when the Beijing smog settles in, they 
can seem unsolvable. Not to an Inter- 
net entrepreneur, though. “Forty years 
ago, Los Angeles was the same as us,” 
Masays, gesturing toward the Santa 
Monica sky. “If they can fix it, why can’t 
we? And if we do it smart and we take it 
seriously, we can doit even quicker.” = 





Illustration by Peter Arkle 
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Tax Me, I’m Irish 
Like the innovative thinkers at Apple, 


I’m taking my greenbacks to the Emerald Isle 


I WAS INCENSED 
when I found 
out that Apple 
avoided pay- 
ing U.S. taxes 

on $44 billion in income 

through overseas-accounting 

legerdemain—until | realized 

I might be able to do it too. All 

my income is paid to a C corpo- 

ration called Steinacopia Inc., 
which is part of this country’s 
backbone of small businesses 
that employ millions of people 
and create the products that 
make this the greatest nation 
on earth, only in Steinacopia’s 
case it’s just me and I don’t 
make anything. Apple might 
have set up shell subsidiaries, 

but Steinacopia is already a 

shell corporation. Steinacopia’s 

only business is taking me to 
dinner, taking me on vacation 
and buying me Apple prod- 
ucts. It is, perhaps, the most 

American company ever. 


Acompany that is contribut- 
ing so much to the economy 
shouldn't have to pay taxes, 

so I sought the advice of sev- 
eral of the nation’s top tax 
attorneys—people so smart, 
they would not let me use 
their names in this column. 
At first, I thought Steinacopia 
was doing even better than 
Apple, which pays some 

U.S. tax. Steinacopia pays no 
corporate tax whatsoever. 
After deductions for all those 
important dinners that make 
Steinacopia the kind of place 
that can attract employees 
like Steinacopia, and paying 
for Steinacopia’s retirement 
account, which hopefully will 
allow Steinacopia to keep eat- 
ing just as well for the rest of 





its life, Steinacopia pays me 
everything left over asa salary 
and declares zero profit. 

But, the lawyers pointed 
out, I pay a large percentage of 
that salary in personal taxes. 
It would be far better if I never 
got paid and Steinacopia kept 
its income, untaxed. And yes, 
they could do that for me. The 
best plan would have Stei- 
nacopia set up a company in 
Ireland, just as Apple did, since 
it has a low corporate tax rate 
and, unlike countries with no 
tax at all, has a tax treaty with 
the U.S. My company would 
be called O’Steinacopia and, 
unbelievably, would do even 
less than Steinacopia. 

Apple actually has two 
Irish companies, in a classic 
“double Irish.” Many com- 
panies, like Google, have 
one Irish company officially 
headquartered in a country 
without a corporate-income 
tax, like Bermuda, and then 
send the money there through 
the Netherlands to avoid 
Irish withholding tax 
ina “Dutch sandwich.” 
Tax lawyers, I was learn- 
ing, work really hard 
to make their boring 
crap sound interesting. 
My particular scheme, 
judging from whom I 
was talking to, would be 
called a “quadruple Jew.” 

Steinacopia will then 
sell O’Steinacopia all its 
intellectual property— 
articles, books, sitcoms 
or screenplays I write— 
for a small but fair (but 
really very small and 
not at all fair) price, like 
$200. O’Steinacopia 
would have to add 
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“substantial value” to the work 
outside the U.S., say with a 
penis joke written in Tijuana. 
Then O’Steinacopia could sell 
these classic pieces of literature 
to eager magazines and studios 
for thousands of dollars, on 
which it would pay Ireland's 
12.5% corporate-income tax in- 
stead of America’s 35%. Better 
still, by making O’Steinacopia 
a Section 110 company, it could 
avoid Irish tax altogether. May- 
be those people wouldn’t have 
to spend so much time looking 
for pots of gold if they just raised 
their taxes. 


As O’Steinacopia piles up 
hoards of cash in Ireland, I’d 
need to invest it outside the 
U.S. in something active, such 
as a Parisian bakery called Le 
O’Steinacopia. The problem is 
that all of these profits would 
be stuck in Ireland, and 
there’s really no point in own- 
ing more than one of those 
cable-knit sweaters. I could 
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borrow against some of it 
from a U.S. bank, paying less 
than 5% interest instead of a 
35% tax. Or I could join great 
American businesses such as 
Apple, Google, Microsoft and 
Pfizer in lobbying for the kind 
of tax holiday Congress cre- 
ated in 2004, allowing com- 
panies to bring their foreign 
cash in at a 5.25% tax rate. 

If you think capitalism has 
destroyed the spirit of Christ- 
mas, you can only imagine 
how it ruined Tax Holiday. 

If Steinacopia accidentally 
made some money in the U.S., 
say in the unlikely event that 
Steinacopia walked away 
from its computer and did 
some honest work with its 
hands, I could do what Apple 
does and set up yet another 
company in Wyoming or 
Nevada, which have no state 
corporate tax. Steinacopia is 
definitely choosing Nevada, 
where tax law requires Steina- 
copia to meet several times a 
year, as far as Steina- 
copia’s lovely wife 
Cassandra knows. 

Then I found out 
that setting all of this 
up was going to cost 
several hundred thou- 
sand dollars in fees to 
lawyers, consulting by 
economists and poker 
losses. Which is not 
feasible unless Steina- 
copia changes its busi- 
ness model and starts 
doing international tax 
law. Which Steinaco- 
pia, as you might have 
noticed, doesn’t really 
understand. But if! 
take a class on it, 1can 
write that off too. we 
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THE NATIONAL DISASTER SEARCH DOG FOUNDATION” 


It’s his first day. In a year’s time, after we’ve spent $10,000 training him, he’ll be one of 
the most highly trained search dogs in the nation. Maybe he’ll rescue somebody you love. 
To donate, call (888) 4K9-HERO, visit www.SearchDogFoundation.org or write to 
NDSDF: 206 North Signal Street, Suite R, Ojai, CA 93023. 
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10 Questions 


Educator and author Ken Robinson 
on how to get creative with scho 
colleges and social media 


You're famous for your TED 
talk on how schools kill cre- 
ativity. Your book Finding Your 
Element is more self-help. Did 
you scale down your ambition? 
No. At TED they think that 
talk has been seen by maybe 
300 million people because it 
gets shown at events. It’s not 
“Gangnam Style,” I grant you. 
It was an attempt to say that 
there are features of mass edu 
cation which militate against 
individuality and creativity. At 
the heart of my argumentisa 
different conception of talent, 
ability and what drives people. 
That’s what this book’s about. 


Asa child, you had polio. How 
did that affect the direction of 
your life? 

It was supposed until I was 4 
that I was going to be a soccer 
player. I was fast and strong 
and had a feel for it. Then I got 
polio. My dad, who left school 
at 14, said, “It’s perfectly clear 
that you're not going to be able 
to make a living doing manual 
work.” So I had to study. I’m 
not saying it’s all been wonder 
ful. But I've often thought 
about what I would be doing 
otherwise. I'd probably be run 
ning a sports bar. 


Why do people need to find 
their element? 

There are a lot of people who 
don’t enjoy the work they do 
at all. They tolerate it and wait 
for the weekend. But I also 
meet people who love what 
they do and couldn’t imagine 
doing anything else. The ex 
pression we use is that they’re 
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pay a high price for this in 
terms of kids’ interest. I can’t 
imagine there’s a student in 
America who gets up in the 
morning hoping he can im 
prove the state’s test scores. 


Are you suggesting that kids 
shouldn’t go to college? 
No, but it’s important to ques 
tion this assumption that if 
you don’t go to college, your 
life is over. 
in their element. It’s what ig 
nites their energy. Have you seen change in edu- 
cation and seen it work? 
I still think we have a way to 
go in the political culture 
when it comes to education. 
These are long-term changes. 
If you look at what’s happen 
ing in Finland, it’s taken over 
20 years to get to where they 
are. China has a 20-year edu 
cation plan. You can’t do this 
in six months or in the life 
of a Congress. 

















What about jobs that ignite no- 
body but still have to be done? 
Passion is as diverse as talent. 
We shouldn't rush to judg 
ment about what other peo 
ple get from the work they do. 
That said, my argument is not 
just about what you do fora 
living but to find some 

point in the week, in 
your life, where 
you do things 


that really You worked in Ireland 


fulfill you. on the peace pro- 
cess. Can schools be 
Don’t people a part of solving 
go to school to ongoing conflicts? 
discover their We're moving for 
element? ward very quickly 
Part of the technologically as 
transforma a species, but we're 


tion we need 
in education 
is to think 
differently 
about talent. 
The figures in 
the U.S. are 


not evolving very 
quickly in terms 
of our cultural 
empathy and our 
ability to live to 
gether. Education is 
at the center of that 


very worrying. process. 

It has one of the 

highest nongradu Social media made you 
ation rates in the famous, but you worry 
developed world about it. Why? 


I’m on Facebook. I 
tweet. But if you really 
want to understand 
your own possibilities, 
you've got to spend 
more time with 
yourself. 

—BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


despite spending 
more money on 
education than 
many. 


So how do we 
fix that? 

We individualize it. 
Education is being 
driven more and 
more by testing. We 
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HE MIGHT LOOK CUTE, 
BUT HE WILL WRESTLE YOUR 
HUNGER TO THE GROUND. 
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